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**Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


Thanksgiving Day—1941 


By the President of the United States of America 


A Proclamation 


I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate and set aside Thursday, the twentieth day of November, 1941, 
as a day to be observed in giving thanks to the Heavenly Source of our earthly 
blessings. 


Our beloved country is free and strong. Our moral and physical defenses 
against the forces of threatened aggression are mounting daily in magnitude and 
effectiveness. 


In the interest of our own future, we are sending succor at increasing pace 
to those peoples abroad who are bravely defending their homes and their 
precious liberties against annihilation. 


We have not lost our faith in the spiritual dignity of man, our proud belief 
in the right of all people to live out their lives in freedom and with equal treat- 
ment. The love of democracy still burns brightly in our hearts. 


We are grateful to the Father of us all for the innumerable daily manifesta- 
tions of His beneficent mercy in affairs both public and private, for the bounties 
of the harvest, for opportunities to labor and to serve, and for the continuance 
of those homely joys and satisfactions which enrich our lives. 


Let us ask the Divine Blessing on our decision and determination to protect 
our way of life against the forces of evil and slavery which seek in these days 
to encompass us. 


On the day appointed for this purpose, let us reflect at our homes or places 
of worship on the goodness of God and, in giving thanks, let us pray for a 
speedy end to strife and the establishment on earth of freedom, brotherhood, . 
and justice for enduring time. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal of 
the United States of America to be affixed. 


Done at the city of Washington this eighth day of November in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and forty-one, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred and sixty-sixth. 

(Seal ) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

CORDELL HULL, 

Secretary of State. 
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Recreation Hall Dedicated at Passavant Homes, 


Rochester, Pa. 


A DREAM came true when one of the 
most useful buildings was added to the 
physical equipment of the Passavant 
Memorial Homes for the Care of Epi- 
leptics at Rochester, Pa. 

The need of a Recreation Hall for 
this growing family of persons afflicted 
with epilepsy has long been felt. On 
June 9, 1940, in connection with the 
forty-fifth anniversary of the Homes, 
ground was broken for the new build- 
ing. Now Recreation Hall is completed 
and dedicated. 

Impressive dedicatory services were 
held Sunday afternoon, October 12, in 
the spacious auditorium of the new 
hall, and were largely attended. The 
Rev. H. Reed Shepfer, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, offered the dedica- 
tory prayer. The Rev. Oscar W. Carl- 
son of Butler, Pa., president of the 
West Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, delivered the address on the 
subject, “The Compassionate Christ.” 
The Rev. H. R. Browne, D.D., pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church, Shields, 
Pa., and a member of the Board of 
Managers of the Homes, conducted the 
opening service. The closing service 
was in charge of the Rev. Elmer A. 
Ortner, pastor of Grace Church, Roch- 
ester, Pa. The Rev. Bernard Fetterly, 
superintendent of the Homes, described 
the various departments of the new 
building. The fine musical program by 
the Jons and Laughlin Male Chorus 
was greatly appreciated. 

The new Recreation Hall is a two- 
story brick building and was erected 
at a cost of $60,000, including furnish- 
ings. It is one of the most useful build- 
ings on the grounds on the hillside of 
this “Colony of Mercy,” overlooking 
seven towns of the industrial center of 
Beaver Valley. Patients and staff mem- 
bers will share its benefits. It provides 
an auditorium with stage for entertain- 
ments. The auditorium will also be 
used as.a gymnasium. There are work 
rooms for boys and girls where useful 
articles needed in the Homes can and 


The Recreation Building at the Zelienople 
Home for Epileptics 


will be made by the patients. It also 
provides living quarters for kitchen and 
dining room help as well as a place for 
rest for the nurses when off duty. The 
spacious veranda, facing the play- 
ground, adapts itself to open air con- 
certs in the summer. 

The Homes were founded June 6, 
1895, by the Rev. Dr. William A. Passa- 
vant. The institution is supervised by 
deaconesses from the Milwaukee Moth- 
erhouse. There are at present 138 
patients at the Homes. This institution 
receives only those persons afflicted 
with epilepsy who are able to appre- 
ciate a home and its care, without dis- 
tinction of race, creed or color. Super- 
intendent Fetterly announced that the 
objective for the fiftieth anniversary in 
1945 is a central heating plant. 

Hans O. F. SIMotett. 


Honored for Work 
Among Women 


Dr. Emmy Evald, knighted by the 
King of Sweden, is one of our out- 
standing Lutheran women leaders. On 
the evening of October 24 she was hon- 
ored by a large gathering in the Great 
Hall of Good Shepherd Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Dr. William F. Sunday pas- 
tor. From “The Shepherd’s Voice” for 
October, in an account of the pageant 
and reception to honor Dr. Evald, we 
quote: 

“Every member of the church, sen- 
sitive to service rendered in the name 
of education and of mercy, should re- 
gard it as a life privilege to meet and 
to hear this dynamic world figure, who 
in her eighty-sixth year, continues to 
give counsel and direction to the world 
societies of women she has organized. 
Throughout the world, notably in 
China, India, and the Holy Land, 
seventy-three buildings were erected 
by her in which today the work of 
Christian education and mercy goes 
forward in the name of the Lutheran 
Church. Among those 
is the Emmy Evald 
High School for girls in 
China and the Lutheran 
Home for Women in 
New York City. During 
the ten years of its ex- 
‘istence this home for 
women has sheltered 
14,383 guests from 
thirty-four states in 
America and from 
thirty different coun- 
tries of the world.” 

Following an address 
by Dr. Evald, a recep- 
tion was held. 
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November 19, 1941 


Beyond the Shadows, the Light 


THERE are times when man’s only reasoning is an ex- 
pression of his faith. Exhausted with toil or the victims 
of anxiety, we go to bed and to sleep, assured that the 
dawn of another day will drive away darkness and re- 
veal the handiwork of God in His firmament. This assur- 
ance has no proof on which to rest beyond the observa- 
tions of all men since the beginning of time. 

It is a fact also that in the conflicts between good and 
evil, the latter has never triumphed. Often wickedness 
has seemed all-powerful, but always from within a form 
of degeneration has operated and made continuous sur- 
vival impossible. Sin attacks, interprets the past and 
discerns weak places, but it cannot create nor reform. 
The vital forces which have been entrusted to man for 
his use to the glory of God can be made the instruments 
of destruction, but once their masters thus prove traitors 
to their stewardship, they surrender control and in- 
evitably become victims of their own devices. 


At times when the shadows have been most dense— 
such times as the prophet’s words describe, “the dark- 
ness shall cover the earth’—experience has taught the 
wiser ones among us to wait patiently for the dawn that 
is sure to come. “Unto thee lift I up mine eyes,” the 
psalmist wrote, “O thou that dwellest in the heavens.” 

Inspired prophecy can be described as supplying the 
vision that extends beyond the shadows. Prophecy finds 
assurance in the reality of faith, thereby manifesting 
possession of “the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” It is in response to faith 
in this relationship to daily life that we give thanks for 
what unbelief cannot even see, let alone have. 

Tomorrow, or in some commonwealths on November 
27, we will assemble before our altars to engage in a 
service of thanksgiving. There need be no lack of rea- 
sons among us who have the words of Christ and the 
promise of His blessing. Beyond the shadows is light. 
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he Chust in the News 


Tax on Church Theatricals 

THE United States government has caught up with 

members of the Ladies’ Bible Class who are putting on 
a little play to help raise money 
for a new furnace in the par- 
— sonage. 
The new law says that re- 
oS »: ligious, cultural, and educa- 
| tional institutions must pay tax 
| on admissions collected for en- 
tertainments they sponsor. It 
doesn’t seem right, however, to 
Martin J. Kennedy, who has 
- introduced a bill in the House 
of Representatives for exemp- 
tion from such taxes. 

“T think it is our duty to per- 
mit and encourage these insti- 
tutions to proceed and progress with their good works 
without molestation in the form of petty taxation,” he 
says. 
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Creed for Seventh-Day Adventists 

PEOPLE who start new religious movements usually 
think for awhile that they don’t need to write down a 
statement of what they believe, because everybody 
knows. Later on there are differences of opinion, and 
then the creeds appear. 

Seventh-Day Adventists have always said the Bible 
is a sufficient foundation for their faith. But by unan- 
imous vote at their recent general conference in Battle 
Creek, Mich., they decided to adopt a twenty-seven point 
statement of faith. 

The committee on “baptismal covenant” has found it 
necessary to formulate a summary of their fundamentals 
of belief and teaching. 


Disciples’ Differences 

ANOTHER creedless denomination, the Disciples of 
Christ, has run into disagreement regarding belief. 
There is quite a cleavage in this group between con- 
servatives and liberals. 

There isn’t much danger, among Disciples, of splitting 
apart into separate groups, because they are so loosely 
organized that there is not much chance for clash of 
opinions. The only trouble arises in connection with 
the national assemblies. 

For some years the liberals have had a controlling 
influence in arranging the programs of the International 
Convention. So for more than a decade, conservatives 
have been holding their own assembly, which is called 
the North American Christian Convention. 

A proposal has been made to the North ineecnas 
that they be given five places on the program committee 
of the International Convention. The proposal was re- 
jected when the North American committee decided it 
was unwise to override the opposition of a strong minor- 
ity of its members. 


Preachers Our of Prison 
Tue first group of pacifists, sentenced to prison for 


By G. ELSoN RUFF 


refusal to register for the draft, has been released. They 
were students at Union Theological Seminary, who were 
sentenced to a year in Danbury federal penitentiary. 

Five of these students have been paroled so they may 
continue their theological studies. Although Union Sem- 
inary offered to take them back, they have transferred 
to Chicago Seminary. They say they have been en- 
riched through sharing the lives of men in prison, and 
by the readiness of prisoners to listen to their teaching. 

The Rev. James Bristol, Lutheran pastor of Camden, 
N. J., has just been sentenced to eighteen months in a 
federal penitentiary for refusal to return his draft 
papers. Another minister, the Rev. Lloyd B. Schear, 
Methodist pastor in the Scranton, Pa., area, has been 
sentenced to a two-year term. 


164,013 

RELEASED time for religious education is now allowed 
in 500 communities in thirty-eight states, it is reported 
by the United States Office of Education. Religious News 
Service states that this report indicates that 164,013 
pupils in 357 school systems are enrolled in released 
time classes. 

The largest number of school systems reported as re- 
leasing pupils for religious instruction in towns above 
2,500 population are in New York, 59; Minnesota, 29; 
Ohio, 23; Illinois, 18; and Wisconsin, 13. 

Only nine states (Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, New York, Oregon, South Dakota, 
and West Virginia) have specivically provided legisla- 
tive authority for released time. Where state law is 
silent, school officials have decided the question within 
the general provisions of the law. In eight states, includ- 
ing Illinois and Pennsylvania, rulings of attorneys-gen- 
eral and court decisions, authorize release of pupils for 
religious instruction. 

In four states, California, Missouri, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, the attorneys-general have ruled against the 
released-time plan. The recert ruling of this type in 
Missouri will be disregarded by the Kansas City board 
of education. Blatchford Downing, one of the board’s 
attorneys, has refused to alter his opinion that the board 
could legally continue the practice which has been es- 
tablished for twenty-one years. 

In three-quarters of the United States the laws permit 
or require the reading of the Bible in school. In Louis- 
ville, Ky., an interdenominational committee is seeking 
to gain permission for a commentary in “morals instruc- 
tion” to be read in classrooms by school teachers follow- 
ing Bible reading. 


Translations 

Tue whole Bible has been translated into 184 lan- 
guages, states The National Lutheran Council News 
Bulletin. The whole New Testament is in 227 languages. 
Published translations of some books of the Bible, or of 
portions of books, are now in 1,051 languages. Much of 
this work is credited to the American Bible Society, 
which reported for 1940 that it had printed more than 
three and a half million copies of Holy Scripture. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


Mexico Has an extreme Rightist group, the Sinar- 
quistas, which claims an active membership of 500,000. 
“Sinarquismo,” which means “without anarchism,” was 
organized four years ago in opposition to the Party of 
the Mexican Revolution. The group, semi-military in 
character, asked and obtained several months ago the 
privilege of colonizing 100,000 of its members in Lower 
California. But the Mexican government has had a 
change of mind (perhaps of heart), and recently (Octo- 
ber 14) withdrew the permit, considering that this 
“home-brew” Fascist group constituted “a fifth column 
danger” not only to itself but also to the “beautiful 
friendship” which has been established with the U.S. A. 
The point is well taken, for Mexico’s naval base at Mag- 
dalena Bay, one of the most strategic in the world, is 
situated in Lower California, and any threat to its se- 
curity would also be a menace to a certain strategic 
naval base within the U. S. naval defense zone. 


Vichy Has Just made a new attempt at adjusting its 
financial status. All that it could do was to borrow more 
to meet its daily obligation to its conquerors. The last 
figures (September 23) indicate a debt increased to 
130,000,000,000 franes recently, a sum incurred largely 
through the payment of 400,000,000 francs daily for the 
privilege of sustaining an army of occupation. The 
“agreement” is decidedly favorable to the occupiers, 
since the actual support of the army at its largest re- 
quired only 125,000,000 francs each day. With the recent 
drastic removal of troops to the eastern front the ex- 
pense was naturally reduced considerably; but the 
400,000,000-frane stipend paid by Vichy goes calmly on. 
There is, however, a very practical use for the surplus 
cash. The Commission in financial charge of the occupa- 
tion is using the money to buy up control of French 
properties, businesses, plants and foreign investments, 
which the French are compelled by their own neces- 
sities to relinquish. When the last soldier of occupation 
has marched out the conquerors will still be there in 
possession of the country’s assets. 


“The Pink Star,” for a while the center of calculated 
agitation for militant purposes, illustrates even more 
significantly than the loss of ships the destructiveness of 
food values in the “Battle of the Atlantic.” The follow- 
ing list of cargo destroyed with the sinking of this ship, 
vividly picturized in The United States News (October 
10), shows graphically in a mere catalogue what hap- 
pens with the loss of even a small vessel such as the 
Pink Star: (1) Cheese enough to supply 3,500,000 
laborers for a week; (2) evaporated milk, equal to 
1,250,000 quarts of fresh milk—a year’s production by 
300 cows; (3) powdered milk, 432,000 quarts—a year’s 
production by 2,000 cows; (4) orange juice, 1,250,000 
quarts—enough Vitamin C for 91,600 persons for 12 
days; (5) corn, production of 600 acres; (6) lard, the 
produce from 87,000 hogs; (7) pork, the produce from 
8,000 hogs; (8) potato diggers, enough to dig 250 acres 
a day; (9) tractors, enough to plow 715 acres a day; 
(10) machine tools, enough to keep 300 aircraft me- 
chanics busy for four months; (11) machine-gun belt 


links, enough to arm 10 squadrons of fighter planes. 
The last-named mechanical items were the logical rea- 
sons for the sinking of the Pink Star, but the rest would 
have gone anyhow. Thus poverty and starvation are 
lengthening their shadows across the world. 


One Need not fear for the future of a Christian faith 
in England, which, out of the nameless terrors and 
grinding distress of repeated bombings, can burn vividly 
and steadily in such devotion as this: “Increase, O God, 
the spirit of neighborliness among us, that in peril we 
may uphold one another, in calamity serve one another, 
in suffering tend one another, and in homelessness, lone- 
liness or exile befriend one another. Grant us brave 
and enduring hearts that we may strengthen one an- 
other, till the disciplines and testing of these days be 
ended, and Thou dost give again peace in our time. 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” This simple, 
appealing prayer, reported through the World Alliance 
News Letter (October 1941), gains in value and sig- 
nificance by the knowledge of its origin and continued 
use in the air raid shelters of Hull, Birmingham and 
Westminster. 


Chile Has Been having trouble with a dust-bowl of 
her own. Her problem has been caused by the steady 
encroachment of the great Alacama Desert, which has 
been moving south upon Chile’s central fertile area at 
the rate of a kilometer (1.61 miles) a year. This sorry 
situation was created by a short-sighted policy of plan- 
tation owners whose pastures and cattle were greedily 
overtaxed by their government. Enlightened officials of 
Chile’s Agricultural Colonization Bank are planning to 
cure the evil by spending 25,000,000 pesos (about 
$807,000) to plant a forestal barrier across northern 
Chile and thereby call a halt on the desert. A second 
line of “defense in depth” will also be provided by a 
wide planting of shrubs, grass and a variety of semi- 
tropical plants. It is hoped that this procedure will also 
invite the return of long-absent rains and fertile fields. 
However, the inhabitants farther north in Chile wish 
that the improvers may not be too enthusiastic in their 
performance. These mine rich deposits of nitrates in 
that region, and rains would demoralize their industry. 


Ireland is profiting from the enforced privations arising 
from the present war by a return to many of her prim- 
itive industries. The government’s earlier bid for a mod- 
est development of industrialism and the easy money 
brought in for a time by the Irish lottery had made 
many of the people impatient over the products of their 
petty domestic craftsmen. But the virtual destruction of 
the import traffic has brought about a new respect for the 
independence of the peasant craftsmen, and a growing 
demand for their products, which include the village 
smith’s ornamental iron work, furniture, pottery, bas- 
ketry, homespun goods, tweeds, yarns, leather work, 
etc. Candles have come into practical vogue again, and 
city folk are learning anew the skills of their forefathers 
and the labors of their own simpler days. Let one good 
word be spoken for the works of war. 
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~@ ACQUIRE HONESTLY e@ SPEND WISELY @ SAVE SANELY 


GETTING AND 


GIVING 


@ GIVE GLADLY @ SPREAD WIDELY @ SHARE FULLY 


THE Stewardship of Giving begins with how we ac- 
quire what we give. We are given both the privilege 
and the responsibility of acquiring all that we can pos- 
sibly acquire honestly. That is essential for the fullest 
development of our abilities and our opportunities. But 
that it be honest to a degree far beyond mere legal pro- 
tection is required for the development of character. No 
true Christian can desire to acquire, even honestly, 
means that come from pandering to our fellowmen’s 
moral or physical weaknesses and sins, or from the de- 
struction of their lives or their characters. The velvet 
plush of the offering plate cannot silence the cry unto 
God of brethren’s bloodily-destroyed characters and 
bodies. Neither can the glorious benevolent objectives 
for which they are used hide the clear dishonesty by 
which many church funds are acquired by unethical 
competition with taxpaying business concerns or by 
piously disguised replicas of the lottery and roulette 
wheel. Unless we are genuinely Christian in the acquir- 
ing of money, we can never be genuinely Christian in 
the giving of money. 


“The outcome of our income must be the success of 
Christ’s cause. The Christian Steward spends his money 
with spiritual ends in view. He realizes that redeeming 
the world is practically a matter of money. There is 
MORE to it than that, but NOTHING to it without that. 
He cannot spend his money for that which is not food 
nor his labor for that which satisfies only himself. He 
spends it for that which he loves best and which loves 
him best. A man’s contribution to his church in ratio 
to his income shows what it is that interests him most” 
(John M. Versteeg). If the national defense effort is 
teaching us that there are many things that we can do 
without, and be not worse but better off, and that more 
and more we shall need to call into our heart-conference 
the matter of what is essential among the many things 
that call for our money, how much more urgent is it for 
the Christian steward, who is responsible as a citizen 
for the financial burdens of national defense, and, as a 
Christian, for the Kingdom of God? Perhaps no phase 
of stewardship more clearly reveals our true Christian 
stature than the kind of objectives for which our money 
is spent. 


Acquiring honestly all that is possible for us and 
spending as little as necessary for the proper mainte- 
nance of our life’s legitimate interests, are but steps to- 
ward the larger purpose of saving our resources and our 
character for their true purpose, which is the success 
of the kingdom of God. For one to say that he “doesn’t 
have any money” for the Kingdom is to plead guilty 
(and usually it is brazen guilt, too) to the grossest mis- 
management and even embezzlement. It is for the pur- 
poses of the Kingdom that our life and our opportunities 
are given; and that there should be no separate portion 


By H. A. McCullough, Jr. 


especially for Kingdom causes brands a man as a thief. 
Especially at the immediate present should we Chris- 
tians be concerned with saving sanely. A great part of 
our mission abroad, for example, is being curtailed by 
circumstances of war, and although a large burden of 
mission-relief in orphaned fields is being accepted by 
our Church, still it is true in a sense that our needs 
abroad are not so great as usual. Of course, the Amer- 
ican need is greater. But when the World War condi- 
tions have ceased to curtail and close work abroad, then 
the greatest world call and opportunity within the past 
several centuries will be before us. Saving sanely now 
is surely God’s will for us as Christian stewards, in or- 
der that the neighbor at midnight may have the needs 
of body and soul met from our God-entrusted resources, 
laid up for just such a time. 


No man can really give cheerfully if his conscience is 
stained with dishonesty, or with selfish indulgence, or 
with miserly hoarding. For to give cheerfully is to give 
honestly, as God gives to us; to give purposefully, as 
God gives to us; to give liberally, as God gives to us. To 
give cheerfully is not so much the matter of giving will- 
ingly or gladly as giving with a sense of joy born of con- 
secration of all of life to God. It is cheerful giving 
which results from the joy that God has made our gift 
possible and that God has indicated some channel 
through which our gift may serve His loving will, here 
and now in our lifetime and also in the great reaches of 
eternity. Cheerful giving, then, is the result of acquir- 
ing all that we can acquire honestly, spending wisely, 
saving sanely, in order to give as much as possible. And 
that is the point at which so many Christian stewards 
miss the joy—in the “giving as much as possible.” And 
we miss it because we do not practice some definite pro- 
portion in our giving that would make us more evidently 
and experientially co-workers with God. Personally I 
have believed, have preached and practiced the prin- 
ciple that no Christian can give cheerfully until in re- 
sponse to God’s love he gives at least as much as the 
Jew was required to give in response to God’s law, and 
as much as practically every race of men have felt un- 
der some kind of compulsion to give—the tithe. We 
have, as Lutherans especially, so shied away from the 
sin of legalism that we have overlooked the sin of covet- 
ousness. We do emphasize “salvation by faith alone” 
in our pulpits and we practice it in our pews. But until 
we can find our giving going down deeper than anyone 
has a right to expect or demand of us (except God), 
we shall never find the joy that only he can understand 
who has first given himself unto God that he might be 
given this grace of joyful giving. 


Christian Stewardship does not end with cheerful 
giving. It must be given with the same concern as that 
by which the gift has been made possible—the use of 
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God-given wisdom. We are responsible not only for 
what we give but for where it goes. I question the right 
of any Christian to give to any cause, however worthy, 
without some knowledge of how the gift is to be used. 
There looms up on the horizon of Christian stewardship 
of giving, the responsibility for knowing the work of 
the Kingdom. We cannot delegate that responsibility 
to our Boards and agencies except in final matters of 
detail. What God gives us to give we must account for 
unto, God. How can we possibly square this with the 
amazing indifference of many laymen and pastors (many 
of them liberal givers) toward reading of the Church’s 
work, helping to shape policies and programs, and learn- 
ing of ever-widening spheres of opportunity and ever- 
increasing forms of opposition? How shall we pray ef- 
fectually for the success of God’s Kingdom in the world 
if we pray ignorantly? How shall our officials feel the 
keenest sense of their responsibility of administration 
unless they have our informed and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion? The Lord has laid the responsibility for world- 
evangelization upon every Christian, and our respon- 
sibility can never be discharged until we have done our 
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utmost to know the needs of the world and have done 
our utmost to know how we are helping and ought to 
be helping to meet those needs. 


he 
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All that has been said in preceding paragraphs heads 
up in this final one. Stewardship of Giving is not the 
detached matter of just giving money to the Church. It is 
in its fullest sense a sharing; a sharing of life, a sharing 
of character, a sharing of faith, a sharing of grace, a 
sharing of love, a sharing of responsibility, a sharing of 
joy. It is a sharing of all the good and good things for 
which God calls us into His Kingdom and by which He 
would extend His Kingdom through us. It is a sharing of 
everything except one—we cannot as Christians share 
ourselves with God. Either we give our whole selves 
and our entire life to Him for His Kingdom, or we miss 
everything connected with Christian Stewardship. For 
above all else, a Christian steward is a Christian, what- 
soever he does he does for the glory of God, because of 
“Him that loved me, and gave himself for me.” If a man 
is going to be a Christian, let him go through with it to 
a fine finish, as a Christian steward. 


Mitchhiking Home 


One day in early fall as I was leisurely proceeding 
along the highway, I noticed ahead of me a dark speck 
to the right, near the road. As I drew closer, I saw it 
was a man, presumably a hitchhiker. Then a smaller, 
dark object became clear: it was a beautiful collie of 
the darker shades. I was interested, as I had never seen 
a dog hitchhiker before. So I drew off to the side of 
the road. For a second I studied the man closely and 
saw that he was probably about thirty years of age, but 
he looked so utterly discouraged and forsaken that my 
heart went out to him. He was carrying a small bundle, 
and his lovely collie was standing close to him as though 
to protect him and his only friend in the world. He 
looked neat, although his clothes were wrinkled. But 
he was clean shaven and his hair was combed. 

For some reason I felt drawn to this man, and I opened 
my car door and told him I would give him a lift. He 
came eagerly; and as he came close I noticed how weary 
his face looked. He thanked me curtly, opened the back 
door and the dog entered rather daintily and stood there 
while her master got in and closed the door. He made 
no attempt to start a conversation so I asked, “Have you 
come a long way?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “a very long way.” 

“That is a beautiful collie you have.” 

“Yes, and a very true one; but I never realized it 
would be so hard to travel with her.” 

The dog sensed that she was being talked about and 
put her paw on the man’s knee, but he said, “Down, 
Janie,” and she instantly removed it. 

“Where are you bound for, young man?” I asked. 

“T’m hoping to get to San Diego. After a pause he 
continued, “My mother lives there, and I’m going back 
to live with her.” His voice faltered and I did not have 
the courage to question him further. A later glance 
showed him to be asleep. 
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By ALMA HANTEL ARNOLD 


I slowed up so that he could rest longer, and when I 
reached M— I took the road that led south and drove a 
mile or two and pulled off the highway and waited. I 
sat sideways and studied his face. I did not think he 
was a drinking man. I thought he must be a kind and 
patient person to be hitchhiking with a dog. 

After ten or more minutes he woke with a start and 
looked around dazedly. All at once his face clouded and 
the weary look returned. I smiled at him and asked, 
“Have a good nap, son?” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, sir,” he answered apologetically, 
“to have kept you waiting, but I was so tired I fell asleep 
without knowing it.” 

He started to open the door, but I halted him. “Just a 
minute, son. I’m sorry I cannot take you farther, but 
you are now on the highway leading south. I’m sure 
someone will give you a lift.” 

“Thanks a thousand times, mister,” he interrupted. 
“Tm very grateful and I know Janie is too. I’m afraid 
her feet will get sore before we get to mother’s. You 
know not many people care to have a dog in their car.” 

He opened the door and got out and Janie followed. 
In a moment of impulse I also got out and went to the 
young man’s side and, handing him a ten-dollar bill, 
said, “Here, please take this; it may keep you and Janie 
from getting too hungry.” 

“Oh, no, I cannot take it, I have never begged,” he 
answered in a hard voice; “but thanks just the same.” 

“Son,” I said with my hand on his shoulder, “if you 
were one of my own I would do the same. This is not 
begging, it is helping a brother in need. Here is my 
card, and remember this is also for Janie.” 

After a moment’s hesitation he accepted it and said in 
a low tone, “T’ll take it more for Janie than for myself. 
You are very kind, thanks.” 

“God bless you, son, and may your trip be not too 
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hard, and may you find your mother well. Good-by.” 
And giving him a hearty handshake and stroking Janie’s 
silky head I jumped into my car and was off. At a bend 
in the road I looked back and both were still standing 
where I had left them, a devoted and yet a dejected pair. 

That night as I lay in my warm, comfortable bed I 
heard it raining. I could not help wondering where 
Janie and her master were. Were they out in the rain 
or in someone’s car or in some cheap boarding house? 
I felt I had done what I could and dropped off to sleep. 

* %* * * 

About four months later, I was walking down my 
lane to the mail box. Bruno, my dog, was running along. 
He is also part collie, and as I was idly watching him, 
the thought of the hitchhiking man and dog flashed into 
my mind and I could not help wondering if they had 
ever arrived at their destination, and if what he said 
were really true. I thought of the money I had kissed 
good-by; but then I felt even if the man had not been 
true I knew the dog was. 

I gathered up the mail from the box and slowly 
started homeward. There was the usual daily paper, 
some letters of advertisement and another thick one in 
an unfamiliar handwriting. The postmark was San 
Diego. I thought to myself: I do not know anyone there. 
I started to open it, but decided against it and hurried 
up my quarter mile lane as fast as I.could. Arriving 
breathless at my bachelor quarters I sat on the porch, 
mopped my wet brow, and proceeded with what I felt 
would be an unusual letter. As I pulled it out of its 
envelope a ten-dollar bill fell out and a snapshot of an 
elderly woman and a collie dog. I looked at the signa- 
ture on the letter and it was signed, “Carl, Mother and 
Janie.” 

Oh, me, oh, my, I thought to myself, the prodigal son 
is heard from. I settled myself more comfortably and 
then read this very unexpected but welcome letter: 


“San Diego, Calif. 
December 10, 1940 
“Mr. Richard Doty, 
D—, Oregon. 
My dear Mr. Doty: 

No doubt you will be surprised to hear from me; but 
I feel this is my first obligation. Enclosed you will find 
the ten dollars you so kindly gave us. They were a life- 
saver to us; and if Janie could speak, she would add her 
thanks. Her feet got so sore and even bled, so I had 
little cushioned shoes of leather made for her. Your 
money made this possible. I would pull my belt up an- 
other notch, but I always saw that Janie got at least one 
meal a day. I was successful several times in that I 
could wash dishes in some eating place for a meal or a 
bed. We did not get many rides, as most people, I dis- 
covered, are not as kind and generous as you are. 

“To cut a long story short, we arrived here early on 
Thanksgiving Day. We had hitchhiked all night and 
were almost at the end of our endurance. We must have 
looked like hoboes as we were so unkempt and poor 
Janie was so thin and limping from sore feet. She was 
so brave and such a staunch companion. 

“T came to mother’s door and knocked, and as she 
opened it I just had enough strength left to say, ‘Mother, 
dear mother, Janie and I have come home,’ and guess I 
fainted dead away. 

“When I finally came to, it was dusk and I was lying 
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in such a clean, sweet-smelling bed I thought I was 
dreaming. I stirred and tried to sit up and there was 
Janie curled up on a rug by the bed. I noticed that all 
four of her feet had clean white bandages on them and 
I knew some kind hands had doctored them. 

“Just then my precious mother came quietly into the 
room with a bowl of broth and I felt that this was really 
our first meeting. Through tears of repentance and re- 
morse and heartache and bitterness I confessed all to 
her. She took me to her heart and comforted me as,only 
a mother can. Those hours are the most precious in my 
life, and I feel God has been better to me than I deserve. 

“IT never forgot your parting words, ‘God bless you, 
son.’ You put new life into me, and as I trudged along 
I determined to make myself worthy of God’s blessing. 
I feel it is no more than right to repay you for your 
kindness toward Janie and me, so I tell you how it all 
happened and why we were hitchhikers. 

“When I was about eighteen years old I ran away 
from home. I went West and enlisted in the Navy, and 
for four years traveled all over the world. After my 
time had expired I married and tried to settle down on 
a farm in the Middle West. I wrote home once or twice 
a year. My father had died and my conscience was be- 
ginning to bother me. My farming was not successful, 
and we moved into town and I found work for a while. 
After our baby was born my wife became ill and for 
years was a semi-invalid. When our little one was four 
years old, one day while playing, she ran into the street 
and was killed instantly. It was an awful shock to both 
of us and my dear wife gradually began slipping away. 
It was terrible to see her dying before my eyes and do 
nothing. I spent all my money doctoring for her but 
nothing availed. Good old Janie was her devoted com- 
panion and never left her when I had to be at work. 

“One day my wife called me to her side and said, 
‘Carl, I know I'll soon have to go. Then you must take 
Janie and go to your mother. She is all you have. 
Please promise me that you will do this.’ I did promise 
her, although she never knew that we were almost 
penniless. For a while after Lottie passed away I had 
no desire to live. But gradually I rallied my strength, 
and Janie and I started out. You know the rest. 

“Through mother’s careful and loving care both Janie 
and I are nearly as good as new. The Lord surely has 
been good to us and I’m certainly going to try to live a 
thankful life. My uncle also lives in San Diego, and he 
has offered me a job in his business when I feel strong.” 

“By the way, when mother read your card she could 
hardly believe the name. She says you and she grad- 
uated in S—, Illinois. Her name was Mary Jane Mosse. 
Do you remember her? If you ever come to S. D., hunt 
us up. 

“Here is a snap of mother and Janie. Again we all 
thank you from the bottom of our hearts and I in return 
ask the dear Lord to bless you. 

“Affectionately your grateful friends, 
“Cari, MoTHER AND JANIE BARNETT.” 


I sat there long after I finished the letter. “Mary Jane,” 
I spoke her name softly, “do I remember you? I have 
never forgotten you, never. Mary Jane, that is why I 
am a bachelor today; because Jim Barnett carried off 
my prize. And to think I befriended Mary Jane’s son!” 

I rose rather stiffly and, putting my battered felt hat on 
my head, started off to do the evening chores. 
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Washington 


BY 
OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 


People 

Buipincs set the stage, but a town is made up of 
people. Most of the famous folk who come to this “cross- 
roads of the world” pass unnoticed by the average cit- 
izen. Once they’re recognized, interest in the city in- 
creases. A lonely newcomer recognizing a high govern- 
ment official or internationally famous person has some- 
thing to write home about. It may have been but a fleet- 
ing glimpse; but it was that. So a homesick boy writes 
home about having seen the President, watched the 
Duke of Windsor ride down Constitution Avenue, 
lunched in the same room with a Supreme Court Justice. 
Life which was down-at-the-heels is interesting again. 
Well, here are a few we’ve seen, heard or met in recent 
weeks. 


The Hermit of Arbor Villa 


Tue shade of William Jennings Bryan must have 
smiled when a sturdy voice spoke out before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee pleading for “hon- 
est-to-God money.” Washington has become accustomed 
to many scenes, but none much more interesting than 
this; for appearing before the distinguished Senators 
was J. H. Gimlett, lone survivor of Arbor Villa, Colo. 
Tall, with graying beard, wearing blue denim, a fading 
polka-dot shirt and high top boots, this 76-year-old pros- 
pector is a striking picture. Eyes follow him as he walks 
down the street or enters a church to worship. Even 
Lowell Thomas, who has seen many of the world’s great, 
noticed him and gave him recognition on his nightly 
broadcast. The prospector’s apt vocabulary is as strik- 
ing as his appearance. He believes paper money is 
“phoney.” “Shinplasters, that’s what paper money is. 
You never read, ‘In God We Trust,’ on paper money. 
These are days in which we’ve bankrupted our past 
heritage and hypothecated the future.” 


B. EOF; 


Tue English have come to town. It isn’t their first 
trip to Washington. Now they’re here by the thousands. 
Three thousand technicians are reputed to be in the city. 
There are the usual hundreds connected with the Em- 
bassy Staff. The Purchasing Commission has taken over 
at least nineteen hotels, apartment houses, as well as 
sections of other buildings. One news reporter com- 
mented that although the British hadn’t risked an ex- 
peditionary force in many sections of the world during 
the past year, they had sent one to Washington. Some 
native youth have had interesting confabs with these 
visitors. They’re amazed at American drug stores. They 
try to learn to bowl. But they’re here for other reasons 
than to observe American life. They are on the des- 
perate mission of saving the British Empire. 


Symphony and Beer 

Music lovers have been proud of the many appear- 
ances of the world’s great artists in the nation’s capital. 
Generally the discussion concerning these concerts has 
been limited to the artistic merits of the musicians. This 
time the W. C. T. U. and the International Reform Fed- 
eration have entered the discussion. A series of concerts 
was arranged, not at famed Constitution Hall, but at the 
Riverside Stadium. This arena has had a variety of 
attractions, including hockey games, prize fights, walk- 
athons, and other such cultural divertisements. Now 
the National Symphony has been added to this list. The 
programs were known as “Pop Concerts” with tables 
crowding the arena for listeners to drink beer and wine, 
munch sandwiches and listen to the music. The con- 
certs were a success as far as attendance was concerned, 
but there have been wide protests as to the aesthetic 
and moral value of such “stunts.” 


Gypsy Smith 

Aw 81-year-old evangelist has been filling a down- 
town church each evening for the past few weeks. For 
sixty-four years he’s been preaching about the Christ 
he came to know while he lived in a gypsy tent. Gypsy 
Smith was 17 years old before he ever slept in a house. 
Since that time he’s brushed shoulders with the great. 
This morning he poured out his heart to the ministers 
of Washington telling them of these men he’d met. He 
was certain that a minister above all else must be good. 
Beyond cleverness, ability, preaching talent, education, 
he must be good. And that goodness can only come 
through Christ. “Be good,” he said, “be good ministers, 
good preachers, good workers. Be good by Jesus’ help.” 


School Children 


ScHoot children haven’t come to Washington. With 
the population of the capital city increasing 50,000 in 
one year, officials of the Washington school system pre- 
pared for an overflow attendance this fall. To their sur- 
prise, the attendances this year are lower than pre- 
viously. Now the superintendents have been trying to 
reason why. They’ve discovered that all the vocational 
schools have had considerable drops in registration, due 
to the increase of employment possibilities at such de- 
fense centers as the Navy Yard. Another contributing 
factor to the failure of the school attendance to “sky- 
rocket,” is the fact that the largest section of new res- 
idents are young men and women who are unmarried. 
Many other new government employees have come on 
temporary appointments and have left the families ‘in 
the states” where they can continue their accustomed 
school, church and community relationships. It com- 
plicates the already difficult problem of morale. 
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The Status of War 


CuRISTIAN thought today confronts no issue that is 
more vital or more urgent than the necessity of defining 
the moral status of war. So controversial is this ques- 
tion, however, that even the most sincere and deter- 
mined efforts by some of the ablest minds of Chris- 
tendom to reach a common understanding have resulted 
only in a hopeless stalemate. 

The complicated problem of war, even in its moral 
aspects, is open to various approaches. It may be treated 
as a question of right or wrong political strategy, the 
debate turning on such considerations as whether the 
nation should fight to make the world safe for democ- 
vacy or for bolshevism and whether “America First” or 
“Aid to the Allies” represents the higher morality. Or 
one may argue for or against war on the grounds of 
social utility and economic expediency. Is it our duty 
to fight, for example, to keep the trade lanes under Brit- 
ish control or to keep South American commerce free 
from German influence? Psychological data offer still 
unother point of departure. Is human nature, or is it 
not, so constituted that its pugnacity will chronically 
erupt in war? Does pugnacity have moral value; What 
traits of character are developed in war and in peace? 
The problem may be carried even farther, into the realm 
of metaphysics. Is conflict of the very essence of being, 
must there always be a “strife of opposites”? It is not 
necessary to reach unanimity on these questions before 
the Christian answer to the problem of war can be 
formulated. Indeed, the introduction of these and many 
other questions which are forever debatable serves 
usually only to obscure the witness of Christian con- 
science to the central issue. 


My Duty as a Christian? 

From the point of view of Christian morality, the 
question assumes this form: In the event of war, what 
is my duty as a Christian? Is it to bear arms and fight 
in obedience to the command of the state? Or does 
loyalty to Christ demand the repudiation of the claims 
of the state by a refusal to bear arms? Is there an irrec- 
oncilable conflict, in such a case, between allegiance 
to country and allegiance to God? The problem, as thus 
formulated, deals with a concrete choice between con- 
flicting alternatives. It calls for a personal decision 
which does not commit the person in advance to any 
theoretical solution of the problem of war as a whole or 
even to the possibility of any such solution. It is con- 
cerned with a specific course of individual action. 

Let us turn first to the answer given by the Christian 
pacifist. It is simple and forthright. Let me state it in 
the words of a resolution adopted by the Ohio Pastors’ 
Convention in 1932: “We are convinced that war is un- 
christian, futile, and suicidal, and we renounce com- 
pletely the whole war system. We will never again 
sanction or participate in any war. ... We will not give 
our financial or moral support to any war” (The Nation, 
February 10, 1932, p. 158). The immoralities of war are 
obvious: murder, hate, cruelty, lying, impurity, lust, the 
violation of virtually every peace-time standard of right 
and good. In a word, war is sin. With that affirmation 
vs major premise, the pacifist builds his syllogism as fol- 
lows: War is sin; it is the duty of the Christian to abstain 
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from sin; therefore it is the duty of the Christian to 
abstain from war. 


Three Basic Truths 

Such is the logic underlying all Christian pacifism. 
in the presentation of this argument there are, of course, 
various specific emphases and there is a wealth of sup- 
porting evidence. In the most cogent recent formulation 
of the case for pacifism the well-known English the- 
ologian Dr. C. J. Cadoux builds that case on three basic 
truths. (1) “The treatment of man by man necessarily 
involved in war activities is irreconcilable with the 
standards of Christian conduct as given us in the spirit 
and teaching of Jesus Himself and of the New Testa- 
ment.” (2) “War, however justifiable in the view of 
those engaged in a particular struggle, in theory must, 
and in history and experience does, almost inevitably 
lead to further war and (as science progresses) worse 
war.” This means that instead of removing evil, war 
only aggravates and perpetuates it. (3) To the ques- 
tion of how intolerable wrong can be prevented without 
force, the answer is to be found in the policy expressed 
by Jesus in the words, “Love your enemies,” and by 
Paul in the words “Overcome evil with good” and ex- 
emplified by the Master’s own unresisting submission to 
the powers of evil. 

Another equally eminent British theologian, Canon 
Raven, traces pacifism to the three articles of the Chris- 
tian creed, holding that (1) in the nature of God, in 
His dealings with man, and in man’s true way of life, 
love is always primary; (2) in the teaching and atoning 
work of Jesus it is plain that the sole redemptive activ- 
ity is the power of the love that gives and suffers, that 
is, of the Cross; and (3) in our apprehension of the 
Holy Spirit and of the fellowship established by him, 
a way of living is presented of which modern warfare is 
a flagrant denial. (“The Religious Basis of Pacifism” in 
The Universal Church and the World of Nations, 1938, 
pp. 287-315.) An American pacifist, Dr. Georgia Hark- 
ness, advocates two vigorous distinctive emphases: 
(1) pacifism stems from the ministry of reconciliation 
and (2) pacifism is the corollary of absolute loyalty to 
God. (Christian Century, July 2, 1941, pp. 859-860.) 

In turning to a critical examination cf these pacifist 
arguments, let us consider first those that can be easily 
refuted and then proceed to the more difficult ones. The 
pacifist interpretation which Dr. Harkness and others 
have placed upon the text, “He gave unto us the min- 
istry of reconciliation,” is mistaken interpretation. The 
context (II Cor. 5: 18-21) makes clear that the recon- 
ciliation meant is the activity of God who was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself, that it is a recon- 
ciliation of persons to God, not the adjustment of po- 
litical relations, that it is accomplished through divine 
forgiveness, not by any effort of ours, and that our min- 
istry is simply to bear witness to the forgiving and 
reconciling word. (To be continued next week) 
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In Christian Morality 


Principles Presented in Sertal Discussion 
| By HERBERT T. WEISKOTTEN 


In one of his chapel talks, Dean Russell of the School 
of Religion of Duke University reminds us of the wolf 
dog that is the hero of one of Oliver Curwood’s tales of 
the far north. This dog had a peculiar hobby. On clear, 
still nights, when the Alaskan wind blew with a rushing 
sound through the upper air, the dog would leave the 
pack and out of sheer exuberance of life would race the 
wind across the snow-covered tundra. Fool dog! some- 
one might say, what chance does he think he has of 
catching the wind? He’d better lie down and go to sleep, 
like any sensible dog. 

When Jesus told His disciples: “Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect,’ He set 
them to the impossible task of racing the wind. Through 
every generation since, His teachings have been the 
laughing stock of the world and the despair of the sin- 
cere Christian. Fool idealist! says the “practical realist” 
of this world, what chance do you think you have of 
attaining those ideals? Lie down and go to sleep! 

But the dog wasn’t such a fool after all. True, he never 
did catch the wind. Yet from that wild, abandoned racing 
with the wind came the hardness of muscle, the depth 
of lungs, the fleetness of foot that made him the leader 
of the pack. 


After Ideals, Advances 


And neither is the “idealist” such an impractical 
dreamer. True, he will not achieve the full perfection 
of Jesus’ goal in this life. Granted that this goal is like 
the wind, yet if the Church should once set herself 
earnestly to pursue that goal, the world would witness 
a triumph of good over evil such as it has never seen 
before. On this basis pacifism urges the Church to ad- 
dress herself seriously to the goal beyond her reach, 
that she may by all means attain the goal that is within 
her reach. For while Jesus set a goal beyond our reach 
when He said: “Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect,” He also provided the 
means by which that goal could eventually be reached. 
That means is the Christian Gospel. The Christian’s 
responsibility is not the achievement of the goal. His 
responsibility is to “run the race that is set before him.” 

The Christian pacifist believes that the time has ar- 
rived in human history when man must find a substitute 
for war as a means of solving the problem of human 
relationships. He believes this choice is being forced 
upon humanity as a matter of self-preservation. But the 
pacifist believes also that by the very awfulness of mod- 
ern warfare God is pressing the Christian Church to 
renounce this method and to proclaim another and bet- 
ter way of adjusting human relationships. 

The Christian pacifist believes that this other and bet- 
ter way is to be found in the Gospel of Jesus. 

The major problem which war seeks to settle is the 
problem of human relationships. For centuries, in ever- 
increasing fury, war has tried to settle this problem. 
And it has failed—dismally. The explanation of this 
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failure is that it violates the basic principles which 
govern the problem of human relationships. These prin- 
ciples were set forth by Jesus in His Gospel to be a guide 
to man whenever he had to wrestle with this problem. 
Glance at them briefly. 


The Golden Rule 

One of them reads, “All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” This 
is commonly misconstrued to refer only to a negative 
attitude. In the spirit of the Old Testament command- 
ments it is interpreted to mean, Avoid doing what you 
wouldn’t want others to do to you. On the contrary, it 
pointedly demands a positive approach. It calls for an 
aggressive good will which does not wait for its own 
good intentions to be overcome by evil but, taking the 
initiative, overcomes evil with good. Here, then, is one 
basic principle: Human relationships will be satisfactory 
only if based on aggressive good will. 

Again, when the disciples quarreled over the question 
which of them should be the greatest, Jesus pointed out 
to them that among the Gentiles “their great ones exer- 
cise authority over them. But so shall it not be among 
you, but whosoever will be great among you shall be 
your minister: and whosoever of you will be the chiefest, 
shall be the servant of all.” Commonly it is believed 
that power lies at the top. On the contrary, said Jesus, 
power actually lies at the bottom. Power at the top is 
temporary and insecure. At the bottom it is permanent 
because constructive. Here, then, is another basic prin- 
ciple: Human relationships will be satisfactory when 
built, not on authoritarian control from the top, but on 
willing service from the bottom. 


Come to Save 

Again, when Jesus and His disciples came to a 
Samaritan village and the Samaritans, prompted by an 
ancient prejudice, refused them entrance, the disciples 
exploded with resentment. “Shall we call down fire 
from heaven and consume them?” John inquired of 
Jesus. But Jesus rebuked them. A marginal reading 
adds the reason: “For the Son of man is not come to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” Whether these 
are the actual words of the rebuke or not is immaterial. 
They certainly express the content of it and sum up the 
intent of Jesus’ ministry. The common supposition which 
prompted John’s question was that you destroyed evil 
by destroying the people in which it exists. On the con- 
trary, said Jesus, if you would destroy evil you must 
save people from it by crowding the evil out with good. 
If you merely destroy the people in whom you think it 
exists, you make yourself an ally of evil, for to destroy 
them is exactly what evil seeks to do. Here, then, is 
another basic principle: Human relationships can never 
be improved by destroying people. 

A careful study of these principles forces the pacifist 
to the conclusion that the war method is a denial of each 
of them. As he believes these principles which Jesus 
set forth are fundamental, he cannot temporarily abro- 
gate them by ascribing lofty motives and noble ends to 
any war. For these principles are as inexorable as the 
law of gravity. (To be continued next week) 
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Among Ourselves © 


Thanks for Everything 


CountTinGe our blessings has a new overtone each 
year. The blessings themselves are often very much as 
they were the year before. Our attitude toward them 
changes from year to year. 

Do you remember the rather grim determination with 
which we thanked our Father for spiritual blessings 
when material prosperity was so definitely out of the 
picture a few years ago? Our pastors worked hard to 
make us thankful that year. And how we thanked God 
for the harvests which we were just learning to control 
by plowing under what we did not want? We had to 
keep ourselves from sinful pride in man’s intelligence 
and remember God gave us our minds. And how we 
sang our national thanks last year that our country 
had been preserved from the strife that was sweeping 
the rest of the world? 

Whatever specific blessings we emphasize from year 
to year, we always come back to the major blessing: 
that we are living in a God-directed land. Many of the 
people who came to the colonies in the early days came 
for wealth. Many came to escape intolerable conditions 
in Europe. But many came to find a home where they 
would be free to worship God in their own way. Their 
devotion was often made stronger by the life of the 
wilderness which left them no one on whom to rely but 
themselves and God. 

We have been, and we want to be, “a people under 
God.” Even those who are not Christian in the full sense 
of the word, pay lip service to the ideals of our Master. 
It is the accepted, the respectable thing to do. And the 
rest of us are thankful that this is so. The church thrives 
under persecution. History has proved that. We hope 
that history will also show that the church can thrive 
in the open. That a nation can become Christian. 

The Jews were a chosen people. As a people, they 
had laws which must be fulfilled. But Christianity has 
more than laws to give a people that is Christian. There 
is an attitude of mind and heart that must prevail, if we 
are not one day to hear the words, “Depart from me. 
I never knew you.” 

Something has happened to us—something very 
serious. We are no longer the same nation that put its 
heart and soul into Belgian relief in the last world war. 
We can hear that today in that same country 47 per 
cent of the children in the kindergartens, 3 per cent 
in the primary schools and 42 per cent in the higher 
schools are in a definitely weakened condition. We can 
thank God for our own healthy, well-fed children. And 
our Thanksgiving turkey will not stick in our throats. 
Something has happened to us. 

There is no use crying about what cannot be helped, 
but we have no way of knowing that this could not be 
helped, because we have not tried to help. As a nation, 
a God-directed nation, we have done absolutely nothing. 
Individuals have tried, but the people have not been 
sufficiently angry to make their voice heard in Wash- 
ington, where votes count. Votes should count. That 
is the only way we can be sure of making our govern- 
ment do the will of the people. Apparently it is the will 
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of the American people that the children of the democ- 
racies should starve. 

If you think this statement is exaggerated, read the 
address of Herbert Hoover, “Can Europe’s Children Be 
Saved?” delivered October 19, 1941. Your pastor has 
probably received a copy. Or you may secure one from 
the National Committee on Food for the Small Democ- 
racies, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. Or I will 
be glad to send you one, if you write me, 201 Rhoads 
Avenue, Haddonfield, N. J. 

The plan that Mr. Hoover proposes is based on expe- 
rience. It involves neither expense nor risk on the part 
of the United States. It will not aid Hitler. It was tried 
successfully on a small scale in Poland so long as sup- 
plies could be brought in from Russia. It is our duty as 
Christian citizens of a Christian nation to know about 
the plan and to give it our support, unless we find after 
we have studied it that we are truly conscientious 
objectors to it. 

It would be wonderful to think that by next Thanks- 
giving Day there would be people in the invaded coun- 
tries thanking their Father and ours for America. It 
would be dreadful to see their bitter eyes turned this 
way and hear the ironic words addressed to us, “Thanks 
for everything.” 

It would be still worse to hear our Saviour say, 
‘Hungry and ye fed me not.” We Christians of the 
twentieth century have a way of taking the Bible lit- 
erally when it suits us to do so. We have excellent for- 
getteries for the parts we don’t like. Matthew 18: 6 and 
Luke 17: 2 make clear what fate Jesus thought suitable 
for anyone who offended against a little child. It would 
be a sad thing if our present attitude should one day 
prove to be the millstone around our national neck that 
drowned us in the depths of the sea. 

As we count our blessings this year, it might be well 
to count the nations that have come and gone while 
God’s seasons have rolled along unchanged. The law 
of love is as changeless as the law of seedtime and har- 
vest. What we sow we shall reap. 

Perhaps this had better be a Thanksgiving of re- 
pentance. Let there be no thanking God that we are not 
as other nations. We have been greatly blessed. Our 
blessings involve responsibilities to our God and to our 
neighbor nations. The Christian part of our population 
must lead the way. 


Charm School 


WouLp our young girls find it easier to get up on 
Sunday if we called Sunday school a charm school? 

There is no surer recipe for charm than living the 
truly Christian life. The girl who understands the 
teaching of Jesus is genuinely friendly. The girl who 
has discussed with a congenial group and a sympathetic 
teacher the Christian approach to life problems has a 
standard that gives her poise. Poise plus friendliness 
equals charm. 

The number of high school girls attending Sunday 
school makes us sure the next generation will not de- 
crease in charm. 


November 19, 1941 


Musings of a 
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Minister's Wife... . Thanksgiving Preparations 
The Lathrops Get Ready for a Holiday 


I newb the knife firmly and worked away at those pin 
feathers. There is something about getting a turkey 
ready for the oven that makes me think of the prepara- 
tion that goes into the preaching of a sermon. Today I 
struggle with pin feathers. Tomorrow the rest of the 
family will enjoy the nicely browned holiday bird. 
Probably no one will realize how much time and effort 
went into getting it ready. 

The left leg had a particularly stubborn cluster of 
black marks to be removed. As I tackled them some- 
what viciously, I kept myself from feeling sorry for 
myself by recalling that I was not the only taken-for- 
granted member of the family. So many people think 
a minister just stands in the pulpit and the words come 
of their own accord. 

The postman’s ring interrupted me just as my thoughts 
were getting quite unpleasant. I washed and dried my 
hands. As I reached the front hall, I found my husband 
had gotten there ahead of me. 

He handed me a letter. “Working on friend turkey? 
That is a nasty sort of job, isn’t it?” 

I felt better at once. “Oh, not so bad. How’s the ser- 
mon coming?” 

“Fairly well. The difficulty is to say what I want to 
say and still keep it brief.” 

“Yes, it puts you on the spot when Mr. Benson tells 
you people only want to sing the hymns and go through 
the liturgy and get to the football game.” 

“He’s frank at least. And he does come. However, I 
don’t let it bother me too much. He’s probably judging 
the rest of the congregation by his own feeling.” 

“Of course, he is. You know that for many people the 
church service is the most important event of the day.” 

“We can’t quite compete with the football games, but 
I am not sure that we should want to compete. Religion 
should make all the rest of life happier. Church service 
first and a game after, seems to me like a healthy set-up.” 

“I’m sure it is one that will appeal to Mark.” 

“And it ought to. Religion should be as natural to 
boys and girls as breathing. Where they shy off from it 
there is. something wrong.” 

“You certainly figured that out with the youngster 
who called them sissies for going to Children of the 
Church. He seems like a nice youngster, but you can 
tell he has not had a background of church training. 
He went to the church with Mark and Tommy last week 
and they said he had a good time.” 

“Just leave it to me. I guess I’m a good psychologist.” 

“Then perhaps you can figure out why this turkey 
grew more pinfeathers on one leg than the other.” 

We returned to our respective labors smiling. I had 
the turkey finished and put away near the open window 
of the storeroom by the time Mark and Joan came home. 
They helped me set the table. 

“How long till turkey soup?” asked Mark. “I like it, 
but I always hate to see it coming, because I know it 
means the last of the turkey.” 

“Don’t start to regret the last of the turkey before we 
have had a single bite,” I jibed. 


“Well, you can’t help thinking about those things.” 

‘Mercy, you sound as old as the hills. You must be 
hungry. Call your father and we'll sit down right away.” 

“Guess what, Dad,” Mark went on after we were 
seated. “Mr. Milland is going to let me go in his car to 
help deliver the Brotherhood’s Thanksgiving baskets.” 

‘Where are you going to take them?” asked Joan. 
“Down where those terrible old houses are?” 

“Yeah, some of them are fierce.” 

“T’m glad I don’t have to live down there. There are 
poor children in my class at school. I’d hate to be poor.” 

Jerry’s face took on a faraway, meditative look. “How 
did you manage it so that you have a pleasant life?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Then why aren’t you ‘poor’?” 

“Well, just because I was born in this family, I guess.” 

“And how did you arrange that? Why did you pick 
this particular family?” 

“Why—why—I don’t know. What do you mean? I 
didn’t say where I was going to be born did I?” 

“Of course, you didn’t, smarty. God did it,’ Mark 
broke in with more truth than reverence. 

Then what makes you think you are better than the 
children you speak of as ‘poor children’?” asked Jerry. 

“Well, they’re dirty.” Joan defended herself. “They 
have dirty petticoats hanging out and things like that.” 

“Then why don’t you say so?” inquired her brother. 
“Being poor and being dirty aren’t the same thing. You 
can be poor and still be clean and neat.” 

I wondered how clean and neat he would be if I had 
to go out to work instead of reminding him of his ap- 
pearance. Joan was looking somewhat bewildered. She 
had sounded snobbish, but I felt sorry for her. 

“Daddy and Mark just mean that you must never 
talk about other children as though you thought you 
were better than they are. People can’t help being poor. 
According to the way a lot of people live, we are poor 
ourselves. Just be glad that God put you in our family 
where we have such happy times together.” 

“But that is what I meant!” Her eyes were full of 
tears. Jerry reached over and patted her hand. 

“Never mind, honey. I guess it is pretty hard for a 
seven-year-old to understand. We’ll think of the chil- 
dren in your class as friends, instead of ‘rich’ or ‘poor.’ ” 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


I GuEss it is neurotic 

To be so patriotic; 

But when the crowd all — r 
cheers, 

My throat chokes up with 


\ 
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Sacred S. 
ALTE entences 


Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his 
courts with praise. Psalm 100: 4 


Someone has said that “worry is interest paid on trou- 
ble before it falls due.” Many troubles are only im- 
aginary, and many disappear like smoke when we reach 
them. ’Tis better to “never trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles you.” Meanwhile, go to church; praise God on 
Thanksgiving Day—and every day—for your blessings. 


+ + + 


Giving thanks unto the Father, who made us meet 
to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light. 
Colossians 1: 12 


Ir was Thanksgiving in the home of Mr. Bates. The 
ten children, four boys and six girls—with their children 
as time rolled on—came together in reunion each year 
at the old homestead. This year, however, mother was 
gone. But father was still there; and they came. With 
a smile he greeted them as of old; the fire roared, 
the lights glowed, and the table groaned with the big 
turkey dinner, as tempting as ever; and then came “the 
blessing.” With that fine grace that had sustained him 
in all the years gone by he bowed his head and prayed. 
Never was there such fervency. He thanked God for 
the harvests and for all the gifts and guidance of the 
heavenly Father; for the love in the family circle, and 
for the mother who had been its center and who, in 
spiritual presence, still lingered near; for the assurance 
of the great reunion to come, and for the sustaining 
grace that would see them through to the end. What a 
prayer! what peace! They only have it who are confident 
as to the unbroken circle of all who are “partakers of 
the inheritance of the saints in light.” 


+ + + 


Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a re- 
proach to any people. Proverbs 14; 34 


“THERE is plenty of room at the top,” said the man- 
ager to a new employee; “but,” he added, “there is no 
elevator in the building.” The most ambitious, the best 
intentioned among us, have no special “pull” with God, 
no “elevator” to get us to heaven because of our merits. 
“Righteousness” alone “exalteth a nation” and each of 
us as citizens, whereas sin will inevitably drag us down 
and make us “a reproach” in the earth. We rise in God’s 
favor and in the Christian life only by the way of faith 
and the grace of the Lord Jesus. 


+ + + 
I desire therefore that the men pray in every place, 


lifting up holy hands, without wrath and disputing. 
I Timothy 2:8 


A satLsHip got into the doldrums, those dread calm 
spaces near the equator, and was helpless. In despera- 
tion the crew began to condemn the captain for their 
plight; in wrath, they argued and cursed. One suggested 
prayer as their last resort; quarreling ceased, and they 
were strangely delivered. Too many congregations are 
sailing in the ship called Apathy and drifting into the 
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“doldrums.” To scold and complain, to blame the pas- 


tor or council, will not save the ship. Try prayer. 


+ + + 


Beware lest thou forget Jehovah thy God, in not 
keeping his commandments. Deuteronomy 8: 11 


Over thirty years ago Professor Schaefer, then editor 
of the “Alte Glaube,” warned his fatherland as to “the 
prevailing materialism and the social democracy,” and 
especially “the new nationalism in theology,” which he 
said was gaining a foothold among the younger genera- 
tion of ministers who were held captive by its teaching. 
He prophesied that this new theology in Germany would 
eventually undermine even the strongest foundations of 
the state,” and the nation would “reap the sad fruits 
thereof.” “The new rationalism will no doubt leave its 
curse,” he said, “until it finds itself eating the husks 
with the swine.” Let us, also, “beware”’! 


+ + + 


But thou shalt remember Jehovah thy God, for it is 
he that giveth thee power to get wealth. 
Deuteronomy 8: 18 


A DOLLAR and a penny had an argument. Said the 
silver: “I am white and bright, 100 times your value; I 
carry the image of the American eagle, Goddess of Lib- 
erty, and many stars, with the motto, ‘In God We Trust.’ 
You are a dull, mud-colored Indian copper.” “Yes,” 
said the penny, “you may seem more patriotic and more 
religious than I, but I go to church and Sunday school 
a good deal more than you.” The penny was about 
four-fourths right. What matters most is not relative 
values of money or its varied uses but the extent of the 
owner’s gratitude to God as the giver, and the sense of 
stewardship to Him as the Source. 


+ + + 


Be not therefore anxious, saying, What shall we eatP 
or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewith shall we be 
clothed? For after all these things do the Gentiles 
seek; for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 


need of all these things. Matthew 6: 31, 32 


Mrs. Wiccs said, “I’ve made it a practice to put all 
my worries down in the bottom of my heart, then sit 
on the lid an’ smile.” Her philosophy is all right so far 
as it goes, but that of Jesus goes the whole way when 
He advises that worry, anxiety, be banished because 
we have a heavenly Father Who cares and provides. If 
your supply of material blessings is scant, still be grate- 
ful and trust Him. He knows “that ye have need of all 
these things”; He will give and do what is best. 


A PRAYER 
“Lorp, for the erring thoughts 
Not into evil wrought; 
Lord, for the baffled will 
Betrayed, and baffled still; 
For the heart from itself kept, 
Our thanksgiving accept.” 
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Thanksgiving Introit 


Tue introit is the introduction proper to the service 
of worship. The Thanksgiving Introit is significant in 
its inclusiveness. 

“Tet every thing that hath breath praise the Lord: 
Praise ye the Lord. 

“Praise Him for His mighty acts: Praise Him accord- 
ing to His excellent greatness. 

“Praise ye the Lord; praise God in His sanctuary: 
Praise Him in the firmament of His power.” 

Who? “Every thing that hath breath,” especially “ye” 
in His image, “praise the Lord.” Why? “For His mighty 
acts” and “His excellent greatness.” Where? “In His 
sanctuary” and everywhere “in the firmament of His 
power.” 


Gratitude 


ANNUALLY, on Thanksgiving Day, the citizens of the 
United States are invited to look four ways: backwards, 
outwards, upwards; then, after giving thanks, forward 
in the future—and upwards again, in prayer for guid- 
ance. 

Looking back, we see the founders of our nation 
facing the dangers of the deep in sailboats and the hard- 
ships of the forests in log huts and forts. Whether in 
search of adventure, trade, or freedom, civil and re- 
ligious, they blazed a new way and banded themselves 
into colonies for the furtherance of their mutual ideals 
and aims. Grown into a great Union of States, her well- 
being and achievements cumulative with the years, our 
nation stands forth grandly today, proclaiming under 
the Stars and Stripes her glory and greatness. The hand 
of Providence has led us kindly as a nation, past many 
perils and pitfalls, and has delivered us from enemies 
without and within. With gratitude we would not forget 
“the rock whence we were hewn” and the way by which 
we have been led. 

Looking out over the broad expanse of our homeland 
and our far-flung territory, we rejoice in our rich pos- 
sessions of soil and climate, streams and lakes, fields and 
forests, orchards and gardens, mountains and minerals; 
our schools and laboratories, commerce and industry, 
comforts and luxuries; and above all, our institutions of 
representative government, freedom of thought and ex- 
pression, and our moral and religious life, in church, 
home, and state. With grateful hearts we would ac- 
knowledge the lovingkindness of the Creator, Who has 
placed so rich resources and opportunities at our dis- 
posal and has given us wisdom and ability to discover 
and develop the latent wealth about us, for our service 
and happiness. In keener appreciation, we would 
humbly acknowledge the spiritual gifts of faith, by 
which we recognize in our national and individual care 
the unseen presence of a heavenly Father Whose in- 
finite arms encircle us with His grace and love. 

Looking up, we bow reverently before the Giver of 
all good and, at the call of President and Governor, 
“praise God from Whom all blessings flow.” “Lest we 
forget,” it is well that each year on Thanksgiving Day, 
after the harvests have been garnered, we gather in our 
homes and churches to renew our tryst with God as a 
nation and as individuals. The gratitude within us would 
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find expression not only in national celebrations, family 
reunions, and religious gatherings, but in personal praise 
from the heart of each citizen. 

The feeling of gratitude may be marred in some by 
experiences that would restrain the depressed spirit 
from thanksgiving. Into each life come disappointments, 
sorrows, heartaches, struggles; but for the unrecog- 
nized blessings and even for the baffled will and hindered 
hope we should be thankful. Thus Elizabeth L. Condit 
reasons it: 


“A little strength was lost each day, 

A little hope dropped by the way, 

The feet dragged slowly up the road, 

The shoulders bent beneath their load, 

Courage seemed dying in the heart, 

The will played but a feeble part, 
Night brought no ease, 
Day no surcease 

From heavy cares or wearying smart; 
Then why give thanks? 


“Somehow strength lasted through the day, 
Hope joined with courage in the way; 
The feet still kept the up-hill road, 

The shoulders did not drop their load, 
An unseen power sustained the heart 
When flesh and will failed in their part. 
While God gave light 
By day and night, 
And also grace to bear the smart; 
For this give thanks. 


“Thanks for the daily bread which feeds 
The body’s wants, the spirit’s needs; 
Thanks for the keen, the quick’ning word, 
‘He only lives who lives in God,’ 
Whether his time on earth is spent 
In lordly house or labor’s tent. 
Thanks for the light 
By day and night 

Which shows the way the Master went. 
And He gave thanks.” 


Guidance 


“Wer must keep our feet on the ground” in these 
dangerous days of wishful thinking and unsafe walking 
along the doubtful way. Too much sky-gazing may 
cause a slip on the banana peelings in the path of the 
dreamer and cause him to fall with a thud to the earth. 
And yet the Christian optimist must look heavenward 
it he has true faith. The look backwards along our way 
of progress, and outwards over the spread of our pros- 
perity, impels us in gratitude to look upwards in thanks- 
giving to God; but the look forward in faith and cour- 
age should follow as we face the untried days ahead. 
Prayer for guidance should attend expressions of grat- 
itude. Thanksgiving Day is incomplete unless it leads 
to humble intercession before Him into Whose infinite 
wisdom and love we commit our national interests and 
our personal lives. God bless America, and keep us true 
to the ideals and faith of our fathers in the crucial days 
of the new era now in the making! 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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Somesopy certainly “pulled a boner” which the Mayor 
of New York was persuaded to sponsor in the form of a 
sermon on home defense. We were not among those 
who were invited to deliver the discourse, but the New 
York Times in its issue of November 9 published the 
manuscript “in full” and thus made it accessible to the 
readers of that journal. Doubtless other newspapers 
showed equal courtesy to the energetic, if not restless, 
Chairman of the Committee on Home Defense. 

The prompt negative reaction of the majority of 
America’s clergymen to making their pulpits into a plat- 
form to advocate civic preparedness is significant first 
of an attitude toward advocacy of war which differs 
from the one commonly found in 1917, when many 
clergymen gained a kind of distinction by their ardent 
advocacy of ruthless destruction of human life and 
treasure. Their zeal exposed them and the church to 
severe criticism. It is safe to say that a needed lesson 
was learned. 

We have also “the feeling” that the people are sus- 
picious when “frantic forms of preparedness” are ad- 
vocated. Most of us were victims of skillful propaganda 
only twenty-five years ago, and we hope to escape a 
second dose of the same types of exaggeration. Enthu- 
siasts must take cognizance of the reluctance of people 
to resort to aggressive warfare in defense of Chris- 
tianity. Generally speaking, the churches realize the 
privileges they have where the state protects freedom 
of conscience and of worship. The main and basic rea- 
son for such appreciation is the practice of communion 
with God which is thus enjoyed. We have many ex- 
amples of what happens to religion when a political 
regime finds its agency, the church, of use. We object 
to being ordered to deliver even a good message. 

But let no one deem the church lacking in apprecia- 
tion of democracy. 


RELATIVE TO WAR 

INFORMATION concerning interest among our readers 
relative to “The Status of War as a Moral Issue” ac- 
counts for the acceptance of articles dealing with this 
subject for publication in THe Lutueran. It will be re- 
membered that a considerable amount of discussion was 
carried in this paper prior to the Omaha convention of 
the U. L. C. A. At that time there were “memorials” 
from constituent synods calling for action by the Church 
in convention assembled relative to conscientious ob- 
jectors. A policy relative to their status was regularly 
adopted, and it is now the official declaration of the 
United Lutheran Church as to what the Church can do 
for its members who on grounds of conscience have 
determined to refuse induction into the military service 
of their nation. 

But the principles involved have continued to evoke 
discussion. When the Rev. Dr. Kantonen was chosen to 
make the opening address at Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio, he chose as his subject, “The Status 
of War as a Moral Issue.” His carefully written address 
is a thorough presentation of justifying engagement in 
just wars. 

The Rev. H. T. Weiskotten, Ph.D., is opposed to resort 
to war on the basis of his religious convictions. We have 


invited him to write the reasons for his convictions, and 
he has graciously consented to our request, despite the 
numerous time-consuming duties of a large parish. 

Because of the importance of the subject, THe Lu- 
THERAN will modify its usual ruling as to the length of 
contributions to its columns. But since space must be 
assigned to other subjects of thought and action, the 
discussions of Doctors Kantonen and Weiskotten will be 
published in successive issues. 

The articles are not a form of debate. Each writer 
is stating his convictions and his reasons for holding 
them. THE LUTHERAN respectfully announces to its read- 
ers that comments of agreement or dissent to the posi- 
tions defended by either writer will be logical and rel- 
evant only at the completion of the series. 


J. C. KUNZMANN, MILITANT SERVANT 

THOSE who were closely associated with the work and 
spirit of Dr. J. C. Kunzmann will accept the phrase we 
attach to his name, despite the seeming contradiction of 
servant by militant. His consecration to his Lord was 
complete, and it involved his everyday activities from 
the date of his ordination in 1878 to a pastorate in 
Greensburg, Pa., to the time of his death in Seattle on 
Reformation Day of this year. 

There was nothing passive in his discipleship: he 
identified being the Lord’s servant with being a worker 
in the church of which his Lord is the Head. For such 
men there is no limit to the area of activity, and where 
they are understood and encouraged by their fellow 
believers they become leaders and pioneers. It is not 
surprising that Dr. Kunzmann was soon entrusted with 
responsibilities for administration by which the spread 
of Lutheranism in North America should be advanced. 
The former General Council chose him in 1899 to be- 
come the superintendent of its Home Mission work. 

Even before his call to that position, the advantages 
had been championed of unifying Home Mission and 
Church Extension enterprises by placing their control 
under the general body. This required action by the 
constituent synods of the General Council. It was 
achieved only after years of discussion. The period from 
1900 to 1918 witnessed also the decline of competition 
in Home Mission, Church Extension enterprises until 
the agreements were reached that culminated in the 
formation of the United Lutheran Church in America. 

One of the conclusions reached by Dr. Kunzmann 
relative to successful home mission extension was the 
importance of so placing theological schools as to enable 
the several sections of North America to provide what 
he called a “native ministry.” He sponsored the estab- 
lishment of the theological schools at Waterloo, Ontario 
(1911), and Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada (1913). 
Slowly but surely these institutions are progressing to- 
ward capacity to train Canadian men for the Canadian 
congregations. 

Also in 1911 the Pacific Seminary was established at 
Seattle, Wash., for the purpose of training western men 
for parishes on the Pacific Coast. A plot of ground was 
purchased and buildings erected. The project was un- 
derwritten by the Pacific Synod primarily but financed 
of necessity by private donors of the General Council. 
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The merger affected the continuance of the institution 
adversely, and after a heroic struggle its work was dis- 
continued. The property is still held. One of the last 
wishes of Dr. Kunzmann concerned this project. We 
quote from a letter written us by his son: “His last 
thought was for the welfare of the church he loved and 
served and especially for the church on this West Coast, 
for which he saw an opportunity that was not being 
grasped.” 

Dr. Kunzmann’s residence for several years was in 
the parish of which the editor of THz LUTHERAN was then 
the pastor. Our acquaintance with him was thereby 
made intimate, and during the period of his residence 
in the West correspondence and visits kept us in touch 
with each other. We deem it both privilege and duty 
to state to his fellow Lutherans that he never surrend- 
ered his conviction that the people west of the Rockies 
were in need of winning to Lutheranism. He believed 
that a theological seminary was a necessity to approach 
them successfully. A great obstacle to the consumma- 
tion of his desire is the divided conditions prevailing 
among Lutherans in the Pacific area. When the invest- 
ment of men’s ability in the service of Christ is rendered 
fruitless because brethren disagree, one is driven to 
wonder how long God will submit the saving of precious 
souls to the persistence in strife. We fear lest Dr. Kunz- 
mann’s ideas were correct and therefore failure to pro- 
vide training for the ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments on the West Coast is a neglect for which repent- 
ance has not yet occurred. 


A TRUE RECORD 


RECENTLY we listened at an informal evening service 
where questions were invited and criticisms not dis- 
couraged. One of the queries concerned the accomplish- 
ments of the church in the year approaching its end, 
especially in the way of increasing the number of its 
members. Is Christianity on its way out? Some very 
pessimistic answers can be read and heard. Some of them 
would make one think that the Lord has forgotten his 
people. Somewhat in self-defense of our own personal 
contentment, we investigated data available. 

We began by reading in our 1941 Year Book the 
top and bottom lines of statistics for Lutheran Church 
bodies having headquarters in the U.S. A. The top line 
deals with our United Lutheran Church and states that 
we have 3,596 ordained ministers, 3,998 congregations, 
sixty preaching places, 1,669,013 baptized and 1,181,445 
confirmed members. In the same line one notes that in 
the United Lutheran Church there are 5,523 congrega- 
tional schools, in which 82,819 officers and teachers serve 
760,989 pupils. 

It is also true that when the entire Lutheran Church 
in America is under consideration, you can multiply the 
number of pastors and congregations by four, the num- 
ber of baptized and confirmed members by three. The 
total number of Sunday school pupils is 1,852,226. 

Some idea of numerical size can be gotten by com- 
parisons with the numbers in the U.S. Army. And just 
figure that the church militant assembles once a week 
approximately fifty times each year. And when it as- 
sembles, its thousands of leaders proclaim the Word of 
God as a message of inspiration, of encouragement, of 
repression of evil deeds, of community of faith. On the 
same days those 21,920 Sunday schools go into opera- 
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tion, teaching the Bible and developing ideals of service 
and companionship. 

There is another item on this appraisal of service 
rendered by the religious groups in our country: we 
refer to the announcements. If we are ever called upon 
to gather hitherto uncollected evidences of church in- 
fluences in North America, we will seek the Sunday 
bulletins and the verbal announcements which pastors 
make to their congregations. We will thus find refer- 
ences to practically every altruistic, helpful form of in- 
dividual and corporate assistance undertaken anywhere 
in the land except such as we would profit by not having. 
(Perhaps the income tax would not figure.) No wonder. 
some keen observer cajoled Mayor LaGuardia into try- 
ing to get his home defense objectives announced from 
the pulpits of America’s 200,000 churches. 

Limitations of space permit only mention of church 
schools, church societies, and various kin communities 
through which Christians make practical expression of 
their faith. 

Another measure of values, if properly interpreted, 
would be the receipt and expenditure by Lutherans only 
in the United States and Canada of $51,532,460 in the 
course of twelve months. That sum did not grow on 
trees nor was it collected by any chance breeze. It is in 
fact the hardest worked twentieth of a billion dollars to. 
be found anywhere except in the rest of the Christian 
churches in America whose expenditures in 1938 are- 
reported in the World Almanac at $518,953,000. 


HOSPITALITY APPRECIATED 


Chief of Army Chaplains, the Rev. Wm. R. Arnold, 
in a release from his office under date of November 1,. 
1941, published a tribute of appreciation which Lu-. 
therans will enjoy reading: 


They Like Soldiers: Members of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Paso Robles, Calif., each Sunday graciously give up their 
accustomed pews, retire to the church hall, and listen to, 
the service from that point, allowing soldiers from nearby 
Camp Roberts to occupy their places. Afterwards there are. 
cordial greetings, and then one family after another leaves: 
for home with three, four, and five service men in the car. 

A chaplain’s letter states that he deeply appreciates the 
privilege of his present service, and that he is amazed at 
the interest taken by churches and Christian friends in the 
vicinity of his camp. He notes that the finest homes are open 
week after week to his soldiers, and he feels that there is no. 
way of measuring the blessings brought by those contacts. 


In the same bulletin, the service rendered by chap- 
lains is appraised as follows: 


In the Bosom of the Family: “A Regimental Commander 
who does not have a chaplain is handicapped more seriously 
than by the loss of any other officer. The chaplain holds a 
unique position with the men of the regiment. His office 
permits anyone to go to him direct. There is no red tape to 
cut. There is one straight path, and that is directly to him. 
He does not limit you in what you may ask him. He is the 
one officer to whom you can safely confide your troubles. 
Take away all our churches; it probably would not affect 
you at this time, but what about those to follow you? We 
must have some one place to set up as a standard for our 
morals. The physical is directly affected by the spiritual.” 
(From address of Colonel Guy C. Rexroad, C. O., 130th 
F. A., 35th Division, Camp Robinson, Arkansas, on occasion 
of initiatory ceremony of the chapel assigned to that regi- 
ment, October 12, 1941.) 
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New and Better 


Basis of Fellowship in Christ Set Forth by Jesus and Interpreted by Paul 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
John 13: 34, 35; I Corinthians 13: 1-13 
The Sunday School Lesson for November 30 


SoMETHING in the nature of a chal- 
lenge is offered readers and students of 
the Bible by sentences contained in or 
preceding the passages of Scripture 
chosen for the senior lesson text on 
Sunday, November 30. The first words 
of the citation from St. John’s Gospel 
are “A new commandment I give unto 
you,’ while immediately preceding the 
thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians are the words, “But 
covet earnestly the best gifts: and yet 
show I unto you a more excellent way.” 
It is the word new as used in St. John’s 
Gospel to which we first turn our 
minds. 


Previously Commanded 

In the correlative passages of Scrip- 
ture—namely, Leviticus 19: 17, 18, 33, 
34 and Deuteronomy 6: 4, 5—the state- 
ments appear which would have jus- 
tified marking the verses of St. John’s 
Gospel as a quotation from the Old 
Testament. Leviticus 19:17, 18 state 
negatively: “Thou shalt not hate thy 
brother in thine heart: . . . thou shalt 
not avenge, nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people, but thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
Verses 33 and 34 of the same chapter 
contain an admonition relative to the 
stranger within thy land: “... ye shall 
not vex him... thou shalt love him as 
thyself; for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt.” 

The passage from Deuteronomy 6: 
4, 5 reads: “Hear, O Israel: the Lord 
our God is one Lord: and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might.” Matthew 22: 35-38 is 
the record of the query of the lawyer, 
“Master, which is the great command- 
ment in the law?” Jesus’ answer to 
this categorical question is recorded, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the first 
and great commandment. And the sec- 
ond is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” 

Obviously what Jesus means when 
He speaks of a new commandment and 
what Paul calls a more excellent gift 
is not an abstract statement concerning 
love for one’s fellowman. The com- 
parison is with a commandment de- 
livered to the Jews, a part of the law 
of Moses. In one form or another it 
had been contained in the legal and 
ethical declarations of a former cov- 


enant which dates back to the time of 
the great lawgiver. 


A New Basis of Fellowship 


What our Lord announces to His dis- 
ciples, when in the Upper Room just 
prior to the completion of His redemp- 
tive sacrifice for the sin of the world, 
was a basis of spiritual kinship among 
those who should henceforth choose 
Him as their Lord and King. Prior to 
the revelation of divine love which was 
promulgated by Christ, which was val- 
idated by his submission to punishment 
due those who committed sin, and 
which those who declare the Gospel 
are commissioned to offer to all men, 
there was the fellowship of birthright 
and “the law.” But now this love be- 
came the inner seal of citizenship in 
the kingdom of God. It superseded the 
recommendations of obedience to God 
which the “law of Moses” contains. 

Jesus thus told how His followers 
might identify themselves and thereby 
enter into fellowship with each other; 
they were to regard as basic not the 
possession of the law of Moses nor a 
birthright obtained by being the de- 
scendants of Abraham. What they were 
to deem as a credential to enter the 
communion of saints was their love for 
Christ and their love for each other as 
brethren in Christ. We know through 
Paul’s comment that this love is a free 
gift from our Lord, a grace conveyed 
to us as we read and believe His Word. 


Two New Testament Words 

One’s interpretation of the passages 
of Scripture which constitute the les- 
son for November 30 is made clearer 
by noting that our English word love, 
as it appears in the King James Ver- 
sion, is a translation of one or other of 
two Greek words which were used by 
the inspired writers of the Gospels and 
the Epistles. One of these words is 
agapao; the other is phileo. Thayer’s 
Greek-English Lexicon, which is a re- 
liable authority for translating the 
words of the Greek New Testament 
into English, says of the first of these 
that it means “to be full of good-will 
and exhibit the same.” Thayer en- 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
November 24 to 30 


M. The Great Commandment. Matt. 22: 35-40. 
T. Love Supreme. I Corinthians 13: 1-13. 

W. God Is Love. I John 4: 7-16. 

Th. The Love of Christ. Ephesians 3: 14-21. 

F. Christian Love. Romans 13: 8-10. 

Sat. Love Ministering. John 21: 12-17. 

S. Love and Life Eternal. Matthew 19: 16-22. 
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larges the explanation somewhat by 
saying that where this kind of love is 
directed toward a person it means, “to 
have a preference for him, to wish him 
well,” and to have regard for his wel- 
fare. It is a word which can be used 
to describe the love of God, the love of 
the Father for the Son, and the love 
of the Son for those who are His breth- 
ren by faith in Him. 

There is a noun form of the word 
which has been engrafted into English 
in the form of agapa. Church literature 
identifies this noun as meaning love 
feast and identifies it with a practice 
in the apostolic congregations. 

The other word used for love in the 
New Testament is phileo, from which 
we get a group of English words, of 
which philosophy, lover of wisdom, is 
a sample. This word was employed 
where love as an emotion is referred 
to. Thayer, from whom we have quoted 
the definition of agapao, says concern- 
ing phileo: “It denotes an inclination 
prompted by sense and emotion.” A 
further comment on this word is: 
“From what has been said, it is evi- 
dent that agapao is not and cannot be 
used of sexual love.” This distinction 
is important. When, for instance, we 
are commanded to love our enemies, 
the word used is the one which sig- 
nifies esteem and not affection. 

In the thirteenth chapter of the Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, it is agapao, the 
love which inspires benevolence, that 
is, good will, that is described. 


Employed to Distinguish 

Neither the passage which is taken 
from St. John’s Gospel nor the portion 
cited from Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians can be used for what is 
sometimes titled world-wide human 
fellowship. Certainly the Bible teaches 
a proper appreciation of men without 
regard to race, color, or language, but 
from the very beginning of the apos- 
tolic period, recognition was given to a 
fellowship of which the basis was 
something other than the inheritances 
that are characteristic of all men. The 
community of disciples is not deter- 
mined by race, nation, or ancestry. On 
the contrary, only they belong who 
possess this love to which Jesus refers 
when He says, “A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one an- 
other.” It was this that made a Chris- 
tian congregation out of a group of 
Jews. The fellowship ceased to be that 
of common descent from Abraham. The 
same thing is true amongst Gentiles. 
The ties that bind us together are those 
of Christian love. Not everybody who 
says, Lord, Lord, is in His kingdom of 
grace. Those are who in the com- 
munity of believers hold each other in 
esteem because all alike have the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit which endow be- 
lievers in Christ. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Stewardship 


Romans 12: 6-8 


THERE was an owner of property and 
a man who managed the property for 
him. The owner went far away, leav- 
ing the employee on his honor. The 
owner was away so long that his man- 
ager began to think of the property as 
his own. Instead of returning to the 
owner a fair proportion of the income, 
he gave him little or nothing. When he 
did send a few dollars to the owner, he 
said to himself, and sometimes to his 
admiring neighbors, “What a benevo- 
lent man I am. See what I have given 
to this man. How thankful he should 
be that I give him anything out of my 
income.” 

Then the owner returned unexpect- 
edly, and his employee was put to 
shame. What he had fooled himself 
into thinking his own belonged to an- 
other, and what he gave to the owner 
was merely a payment on a just debt. 

Jesus told many parables that teach 
the stewardship of our time, our tal- 
ents, our money, our all. Read some of 
them. In his “Stewardship Parables of 
Jesus’”—Dr. Roswell C. Long lists them 
under the following heads: Steward- 
ship in the Social Order—The Good 
Samaritan, Luke 10: 25-37; According 
to Capacity—The Talents, Matthew 25: 
14-30; Stewardship of Time—The Ten 
Virgins, Matthew 25: 1-13; The Con- 
quest of Covetousness—The Rich Fool, 
Luke 12: 13-23; Stewardship of the 
Gospel—The Laborers in the Vineyard, 
Matthew 20: 1-16; The Conquering Life 
—The Tower and Waging War, Luke 
14: 25-35. 

Stewardship means the management 
of life on the principle that God is the 
owner. It has to do with money, time, 
talents, energy, and all that life repre- 
sents. 


Stewardship Principles 

St. Paul, in the twelfth chapter of 
Romans, takes note of the differing 
talents of God’s children. We need to 
be reminded that stewardship is based 
on the principle of proportion. The 
value of the property God has entrusted 
to us determines the return He has a 
right to expect. If we have much time, 
many talents, much physical and mental 
energy, He should receive a large re- 
turn. If our endowments are modest 
the returns will be less. In either case, 
it is the return we make to God as com- 
pared to the endowments He has given 
us that determines the character of our 


stewardship. And back of the return 
we make is the love and gratitude to 
God that make us want to give Him all 
we possibly can. 

We may list in greater detail some of 
the stewardship principles of St. Paul. 

1. Each child of God has unique tal- 
ent. Dr. Gulick has written, “It is my 
conviction that capabilities of a peculiar 
nature exist in almost everyone, and a 
man’s value to society depends on his 
discerning and developing this talent.” 

2. The work of each fits into and 
supplements the work of others. Good 
stewardship requires full and complete 
co-operation with others. 

3. Each life has its place. Failure is 
most often due to misplaced lives. 

4. Life realizes its fullest purpose 
when it fits into its own place. We often 
forget that God has a plan for our 
careers as well as for our characters. 

5. The warnings against becoming a 
misfit are impressive. 

6. St. Paul never forgets that the 
grace of God accounts for our talents. 
Principles for the choice of a life-work 
or for the plans for a day can be drawn 
but we must never forget that we are 
bought with a price. 


INTELLIGENCE is expected in the 
good steward. George Adam Smith 
wrote, “God wants no driftwood in His 
sacrifice.” We ought to know ourselves 
well enough to know what we cannot 
do as well as what we can do. When 
we have a task to do, we should study 
it with all the intelligence we have. 
So much church work is done “by the 
drift.” Changes in program or meth- 
ods are not even considered by most 
workers. The question is never asked, 
“Is this the best way to do this?” Good 
business men do not always make good 
church councilmen. If they ran their 
own business as they permit the busi- 
ness of the church to be run they would 
soon go bankrupt. Young people who 
are good organization workers in school 
and community groups, do not always 
make good Luther League leaders. 


CONSECRATION is expected of the 
good steward. How many otherwise 
good workers in the Kingdom fail be- 
cause of self-seeking? George Elliot 
wrote, “Some of the world’s greatest 
benefactors die unknown and rest in 
unknown graves.” Too much publicity 
has spoiled many. The sense of God’s 
part in our endowments must never 
leave us. One of the talents that most 
often lead the Christian steward astray 
is that of music. “I am never asked to 
sing a solo” is the self-excuse that leads 


some singers out of the choir. The good 
steward will be willing to sing on the 
back row of the chorus with no recog- 
nition and no reward except the assur- 
ance that the ear of God is hearing 
every harmonious note. Did you ever 
see the defeated candidate for office in 
the Luther League vow never to re- 
turn? Hurt pride has no place in Chris- 
tian stewardship. 


IMPORTANCE must be given to 
every service opportunity. We never 
know where the investment of a talent 
will lead. First there was a sainted 
mother who placed the stamp of her 
consecration upon her son, John Nel- 
son. He in turn touched the life of his 
friend, Thomas Scott. Then came a 
fourth link in the chain and William 
Couper found new hope in Christ and 
new inspiration for service to the world. 
Then came Wilberforce to feel the in- 
fluence of Couper and to go out to free 
the slaves of Britain. It was this end- 
less power of the influence of a single 
life that Jesus depended upon for the 
winning of the world. The failure of 
one leader in a Luther League meeting 
may so disgust some newcomer that a 
potential worker never returns. The 
teacher of a church school class may 
lose a Christian worker for the next 
generation by a poorly prepared lesson. 
Let every steward recognize the im- 
portance of every opportunity for serv- 
ice. There are no minor tasks in the 
Kingdom. 
As Henry Van Dyke has written: 
“Let me but do my work from day to 
day, 

In field or forest, at desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil 
room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me 
astray, 

‘This is my work; my blessing, not my 
doom: 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work may be done in my own 
way.’ 

“Then shall I see ’tis not too great nor 
small 

To suit my spirit and to prove my 
powers; 

Then shall I cheerful greet the labor- 
ing hours, 

And cheerful turn, when the long 
shadows fall 

At eventide, to play and love and rest, 

Because I know for me, my work is 
best.” 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, November 

30. Next topic, “Christ is Coming.” 
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Women’s Missionary Society’s Executive Board 
Gives Two Days to Reports and Plans 


Octoser 27 and 28 the third meeting 
of the triennium of the Executive 
Board of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Lutheran Church 
in America was held in Philadelphia, 
Pa. For several days previous to this 
meeting, committees worked and 
planned in order to present the work 
to the Board for consideration. Mrs. 
O. A. Sardeson presided, and a full 
Board was in attendance. Devotions, 
bringing to mind again “Christ Quench- 
ing Waters and His Great Command,” 
led us to reconsecrate ourselves for a 
larger service to mankind. Routine 
business was the first order of the ses- 
sions and was quickly administered. 


Financial Progress Shown 


The treasurer, Miss A. Barbara 
Wiegand, and the assistant treasurer, 
Miss Flora Prince, gave excellent re- 
ports of increases in offerings and gifts 
throughout the year. The India Cen- 
tennial Fund, at the close of the Sep- 
tember quarter showed receipts on 
hand of $43,992.09. West Virginia, Ill- 
inois, Ohio, Indiana and Maryland syn- 
odical societies reported having over- 
paid their pledges. Plans for the use 
of the money over and above the 
pledged $50,000 were made. 

While the president made no formal 
recommendations to the Board, there 
were items in her report which gave 
much food for thought and for a larger 
work to be done. 


By Mrs. Gorpon WILLIAMS 


Progress in General 

A slight gain in membership of 482 
members was reported, but only 60 per 
cent of the congregations in the United 
Lutheran Church in America have Mis- 
sionary Societies. 

Lutheran Woman's Work, the mag- 
azine of expert information on mis- 
sions, shows an advancing subscription 
list. 

The Education Department reported 
appreciation shown for the new form 
of the Program Packets and the enthu- 
siasm with which the Mission Study 
Book—written by a Lutheran mission- 
ary—‘“Then the Light Came’”—had 
been received. 

Promotional and student secretaries 
gave enthusiastic reports of the work 
in their fields and the contacts made. 
A student pastor is now located at 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Missionaries 

All Japan missionaries, except three 
who desire to remain for obvious rea- 
sons, are now in the United States. Our 
gratitude to our heavenly Father was 
expressed for the safe arrival of all 
missionaries, both coming home from 
and going to their fields of service. A 
note of the difficulty “To Black Out 
Missions,” was shown in the fact that, 
Miss Esther Bacon, who was commis- 
sioned for India, then considered for 
China, finally sailed for Africa. 

Present with us were three mission- 


Present at the Meeting of the Executive Board of the Women’s Missionary Society 
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aries from India—Miss Susan Glatz, 
Miss Lilith Schwab and Miss Hilda 
Kaercher, each depicting in their own 
splendid manner, three phases of the 
work in India. Following their stories, 
came the visual story in moving pic- 
tures of one part of our India field by 
Dr. M. Edwin Thomas, administrative 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 


U. L. C. A. Board Co-operation 


Dr. Z. M. Corbe, executive secretary 
of the Board of American Missions, 
presented the items from the Board for 
concurrence. Dr. Corbe explained that 
many swift changes are taking place in 
the church today, asking that, while 
the Gospel is not dependent upon brick 
and stone but upon the belief of every 
person who believes in Christ, the 
church reconsecrate itself to rise to its 
duty and place in helping the congre- 
gations who need help. A deaconess 
was appointed to serve in the Salem 
Hebrew Mission in Baltimore. 

Secretary M. Edwin Thomas cleared 
many incidents of the work of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. The lifting 
of the ban on visas for India is cause 
for rejoicing, and our missionaries 
whose furloughs have expired will sail 
as soon as passage can be secured. An 
increase in the work budget for India 
was approved to assist in the respon- 
sibility of the Telugu part of the Brek- 
lum Mission. A special grant of $2,000: 
for a launch to be used in the work in 
British Guiana, from the Maryland 
Synod, was approved. 


Interdenominational 
The World Day of Prayer will be 
February 20, 1942, the theme being “I 


(Standing, left to right) Miss Mary L. Gruber, Mrs. Daniel T. Martin, Mrs. Elsa King Frey, Mrs. L. E. Blackwelder, Mrs. Charles G. Aurand, 
Mrs. William Jaxheimer, Misses A. Barbara Wiegand, Flora Prince, Mildred E. Winston, Marie Heinsohn _ 
(Seated, back row, left to right) Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., Mrs. J. P. Jensen, Mrs. Ira R. Ladd, Mrs. Albert B. Schwertz, Miss Ruth Juram, 
Mrs. J. H. L. Trout, Mrs. George E. Swanson, Mrs. W. F. Morehead, Mrs. J. L. Almond, Jr., Miss Nona M. Diehl, 
Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, Mrs. Oscar C. Schmidt, Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt 
(Seated back of first tables) Mrs. Merle Cain, Mrs. W. Gordon Williams, Mrs. E. Huenergard | : 4 , 
(Seated, front row) Mrs. Fred C. Wiegman, Misses Lilith Schwab and Hilda Kaercher (missionaries from India), and Mrs. D. Burt Smith 
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Am the Way.” Dr. Emily J. Werner 
co-operated with several women from 
Europe in the preparation of the pro- 
gram. The offering of the 1941 Day of 
Prayer was far in excess of any ever 
held (of $62,000). A recommendation 
was approved to send $1,000 to Dr. 
Clarence E. Krumbholz marked espe- 
cially for Student Refugee Work. 

An interesting message was brought 
by Mrs. D. T. Martin from the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Augustana 
Synod. 

Mrs. O. A. Sardeson presented the 
Meditation at the regular midwéek 


noonday service held in the “Chapel of 
the Living Word” in the Muhlenberg 
Building, with the full Board in at- 
tendance. 

Near the close of the sessions it was 
recommended and adopted that—‘“For 
the remainder of the triennium we 


adopt a two-fold objective: First—to 


expand a definite effort toward a deeper 
spiritual life, increase the Missionary 
Education and promote the Missionary 
Program among the women of the 
Church; second—for a greater financial 
effort toward the General Fund. 

The Board looks forward to the tri- 
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ennial convention in Charleston, S. C., 
in 1943. 

An optimistic and forward-looking 
note was given the Board when the 
president reported that the Board of 
Foreign Missions took action to study 
the advisability of going into another 
field of foreign service. 

A committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of the president, the executive sec- 
retary and the promotional secretary 
to arrange for a meeting of synodical 
presidents and department secretaries 
in connection with the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Executive Board in January. 


Work of Women in Illinois, Maryland, New York, and 


“Now More Than Ever” 


Tue thirteenth biennial convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Illinois Synod was held October 8-10 
in the First Lutheran Church, Decatur, 
Ill. The theme, “Now, more than ever, 
we must go forward,” was strikingly 
woven throughout the program. 

The opening Vesper Communion 
Service was conducted by Pastor 
Roland G. Rieckmann, assisted by vis- 
iting ministers. The evening session 
was classified as American Missions 
and addresses were made by Martin 
Schroeder, D.D. “Now, more than ever, 
we must prove the reality of this Chris- 
tian fellowship which we have pro- 
fessed.” The Rey. A. Burd Arganbright 
of Springfield, Ill, substituted for Armin 
G. Weng, D.D., in the presentation of 
the U. L. C. A. in pictures. 

The formal opening of the conven- 
tion was conducted by Mrs. H. S. 
Bechtolt, president, on Thursday morn- 
ing, after which Mrs. Kenneth Wydick 
of Decatur welcomed the convention. 
The devotional periods given by Dr. 
Emily J. Werner will live long in the 
hearts of the hearers. 

Dr. Betty A. Nilsson and Miss Myrtle 
Onsrud brought greetings from the 
Mission Hospital in Rajahmundry, 
India, and Miss Maya Winther spoke 
of Japan. 

The convention hymn, “Jesus Calls 
Us; O’er the Tumult,” was made real 
in the address, “Now, More Than Ever, 
We Must Reaffirm Our Faith in God,” 
by President Armin G. Weng. Dr. 
Anne Seesholtz based her remarks on: 
“Now, more than ever, we must help 
to keep the face of God unveiled for 
men everywhere.” 

Among younger women assisting in 
the program were Miss Karen Ander- 
son, Miss Florence Golker and Miss 
Jane Norberg of Chicago, IIl., also Miss 
Ruth Juram, Secretary for Promotion, 


Pennsylvania 


Besides the splendid address by Mrs. 
O: A. Sardeson, president of the U. L. 
C. A. Society, on “Now, more than 
ever, we must put that faith to work 
in a renewed, dedication to the mission- 
ary enterprise’—she was ever ready to 
advise with her wise counsel. 

Mrs. I. W. Bingaman and the four 
conference presidents, Mrs. W. H. 
Nicholas of Central, Mrs. Fred A. Rick 
of Southern, Mrs. Martin Nordstrom of 
Northern, and Mrs. Henry Schaeffer of 
Chicago, gave an interesting demon- 
stration of “Our Goals.” 

The India Centennial Dinner with 
275 present was held Thursday evening 
with Mrs. F. F. Mueller of St. Louis, 
Mo., presiding. Community singing was 
led by Mrs. O. G. Beckstrand of Rock- 
ford, Ill. The greetings from Dr. Betty 
A. Nilsson and Miss Myrtle Onsrud 
were an inspiration. The address by 
Edwin Moll, D.D., general secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, was a 
challenge to uphold the work begun. 

The Rey. Roland G. Rieckmann in- 
stalled the new officers: President, Mrs. 
I. W. Bingaman, Quincy, IIl.; vice- 
president, Mrs. O. G. Beckstrand, Rock- 
ford; recording secretary, Mrs. Marie 
Hallen, Centralia; statistician, Mrs. 
F. W. Hammer, Polo; treasurer, Mrs. 
C. R. Williams, Chicago. 

The 1943 convention will be held at 
Trinity Church, Rockford. 


Oversubscribe 
Centennial Fund 


Tue beautiful, historic Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Frederick, Md., 
Amos John Traver, D.D., pastor, was 
host to the fifty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Maryland Synod. More than 300 
delegates and guests attended. 

A service in memory of the forty- 
four who died during the year was 


conducted by Mrs. W. E. Saltzgiver. 

The convention theme was, “Our Op- 
portunities and Responsibilities in the 
Changing Order of Today.” The key- 
note address by Mary E. Markley, 
Litt.D., challenged the women to live 
more courageously. She used as her 
text, II Timothy 1: 7, “For God hath 
not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power, and love, and a sound mind.” 

Mrs. B. Clinton Ritz presided at the 
business session. Reports of conven- 
tion committees and officers were given. 
A gain of members and new societies 
was noted. Zenan M. Corbe, D.D., ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of 
American Missions, in addressing the 
convention on “Our Opportunities in 
the Mission Fields at Home,” revealed 
many facts which hinder the growth of 
the church here in America. 

At the evening service a special cele- 
bration of the India Centennial was 
held. Each delegate presented the gift 
of her society, and $1,518 was received. 
Maryland over-subscribed her quota by 
$550.50. Technicolor motion pictures of 
the India field were shown by the Rev. 
Dr. Edwin Moll, general secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 

The morning session of the second 
day opened with a worship service con- 
ducted by the convention chaplain, the 
Rev. Henry W. Snyder, Jr. The de- 
partment secretaries presented the 
activities of their departments as testi- 
mony given at a mock court trial. This 
was directed by Mrs. Frederick Eckert, 
promotion secretary. 

The work of the Children of the 
Church was presented by Mrs. R. C. 
Sorrick. The Rev. E. Carl Mumford, 
representing the Maryland Synod, 
brought greetings. Miss Mary Helti- 
bridle, recently returned from Japan; 
Miss Susan Glatz, on furlough from 
India; and Miss Katrina Umberger, 
principal of the Konnarock Training 
School, gave interesting reports. 
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The adoption of a new constitution, 
reports of convention committees, and 
election and installation of officers was 
the business of the afternoon session. 
Dr. Mary Markley gave the final ad- 
dress, “Our Responsibilities.” 

Mrs. Corinne M. Machetzki, mission- 
ary assigned to British Guiana, pre- 
sented the cause for a houseboat, which 
is being considered for the coming 
year. Mrs. M. Edwin Thomas of Bal- 
timore was elected president. Other 
officers are: Mrs. Walter Scheirmesser, 
Cumberland, vice-president; Mrs. 
Robert Hampson, Baltimore, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Hubert Schindel, 
Hagerstown, statistical secretary; Mrs. 
W. E. Saltzgiver, Westminster, his- 
torian; Mrs. Harry B. Fogle, Union- 
town, treasurer. 

HELEN MeErcER SCHLUDERBERG. 


“Great Is Thy Faith” 


THE seventh biennial convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Synod of New York was held 
at Immanuel Church, Meriden, Conn., 
the Rev. Emanuel W. Hammer pastor. 

The president of the New England 
Conference, Mrs. E. W. Hammer, and 
the conference were delightful hos- 
tesses. The convention theme was, “O 
Woman, Great Is Thy Faith.” The de- 
votions preceding the business sessions 
were conducted by Mrs. George G. 
Hackman of Southington, Conn. 

The opening session Tuesday eve- 
ning was an impressive Communion 
Service with between 400 and 500 of- 
ficers, delegates and friends attending. 
The speaker was the president of the 
United Synod of New York, Dr. Samuel 
Trexler. 

The sessions officially opened 
Wednesday morning with the president, 
Miss Emily Knemeyer of Brooklyn, 
presiding. Greetings were extended by 
President Samuel Trexler, Miss Clara 
Grossman, vice-president of the local 
society; the Rev. E. W. Hammer, Mrs. 
E. W. Hammer, and the Rev. Oscar V. 
Werner of New Britain, Conn. The 
chairman of the credential committee, 
Mrs. E. Harold Wetsel, reported 143 
registered with 76 entitled to vote. 
Greetings were brought by Miss Mabel 
Meyer and Miss Hilda Kaercher, mis- 
sionaries to India on furlough. 

Miss Knemeyer pointed out that our 
Thank Offering and Week of Prayer 
Services had increased, also that with 
423 congregations in the synod, there 
are only 214 Missionary Societies. This, 
she said, “is our weakest spot.” Pro- 
found gratitude was expressed to Mrs. 
Olney E. Cook of Ulster Park, N. Y., 
treasurer of the synodical society, who 
resigned because of ill health. 

All seven conferences in the synod 
responded to the roll call. This was 
followed by the reports of the statis- 


tical secretary, Mrs. Charles Davis, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. She took as her open- 
ing remark, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” At the close of the bi- 
ennium in 1939, the membership was 
4,016; at the close of 1941 it was 4,094. 

Total receipts for the biennium are 
$50,561.99, plus a balance on hand June 
30, 1939, of $1,509.13. 

Mrs. Orville A. Sardescn, president 
of the U. L. C. A. Women’s Missionary 
Society, addressed the convention on 
“Faith in the Christian Church.” 

Wednesday afternoon a “Town Hall” 
program was conducted by Mrs. 
Herbert A. Bosch of Buffalo. This pro- 
gram consisted of questions to our 
specialists on Administration, Promo- 
tion, Work, Gifts, and Annuity, and 
proved informing and helpful. 

At the conclusion of the morning 
session on Wednesday, a smorgesbord 
luncheon was held in Augustana 
Church. The convention dinner was 
held at 6.30 P. M. Wednesday in Im- 
manuel parish house. Mrs. William B. 
Sadtler of Boston, Mass., presided. Dr. 
Anne Seesholtz, Baltimore, Md., spoke 
at the banquet on “Faith in the World.” 

Mrs. Emory Ross of New York City, 
interdenominational speaker, spoke on 
“Faith of Women at Home,” and Mrs. 
C. K. Lippard of Philadelphia, Pa., 
spoke on “The Faith of Our Japanese 
Lutherans.” 

Mrs. Clayton VanDeusen of Guilder- 
land Center, N. Y., presided at the 
India Centennial Luncheon. The mis- 
sionaries from India spoke and the 
main address, “Women and the Indian 
Church,” was given by Dr. Roy Dunk- 
elberger, a missionary to India for over 
thirty years. 

Miss Knemeyer introduced Dr. Paul 
C. White of New York as secretary 
of synod. Dr. White introduced Mrs. 
Gustav K. Huff of Syracuse, N. Y., as 
the newly appointed secretary of the 
Children of the Church. Miss Mildred 
Winston of Washington, D. C., of the 
Educational Division was introduced 
next. She announced that the students 
of America would be holding their 
Ashram at Silver Bay next year. 

After the report of the resolution 
committee, Dr. C. Franklin Koch, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the U. L. C. A. 
Board of Social Missions, delivered the 
closing address on “The Faith That 
Rewards.” 

Dr. Koch installed the following of- 
ficers for the, ensuing biennium: Pres- 
ident, Miss Emily Knemeyer, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Edwin H. Boettger, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; recording secretary, 
Mrs. George C. Ackerly, Rensselaer, 
N. Y.; statistical secretary, Mrs. Charles 
Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; treasurer, Miss 
Emily Herr, Binghamton, N. Y. 

The next convention will be held in 
St. John’s Church, Jersey City, N. J. 

Mrs. Grorce C. AcKERLY, Reporter. 
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Alleghany Women 
Meet in Heyer’s Church 


THE second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Alleghany Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod was held October 
8 and 9 at Friedens Lutheran Church, 
Friedens, Pa., the Rev. Martin F. Foutz 
pastor. 

The theme, “A Trio of Triumphs,” 
taken from I John 1-4, was timely and 
inspiring and ably presented by Roy 
M. Dunkelberger, D.D., missionary 
from India, who spoke on “The Min- 
istry Triumphant.” He glowingly 
painted the picture of triumphs which 
we see today as a result of the sac- 
rifices and hardships of our pioneer 
missionaries, such as Father Heyer, our 
first missionary to India. His sermon 
was a fitting prelude to the later scene 
when approximately’ three hundred 
people marched in silent procession 
from the church to the graves of Chris- 
tian Frederick Heyer and his beloved 
wife, where Dr. Dunkelberger led a 
solemn service in which he paid tribute 
to this man of God. Deeply impressive 
were the words of Mrs. R. C. Shindler 
of Altoona, president, as she placed a 
memorial wreath made of marigolds, 
the flower of India, on the graves. 

The Wednesday evening address by 
Mrs. Roy M. Dunkelberger was most 
interesting and educational, revealing 
the needs of the people of India and 
their response to the Gospel of Christ. 
Mrs. F. P. Reiter and Mrs. Carl Wil- 
liamson led the devotional periods. 

Mrs. Howard Hilner presented to the 
convention mementos of “Father” 
Heyer—the Bible he used, a wedding 
certificate he signed, the chair he used 
in his study while he lived in the par- 
sonage at Friedens, his letter opener, 
the compass he used on his journey. 
An enlarged picture of “Father” Heyer 
was presented by his great-grand- 
daughter to the church at Friedens. 

Mrs. Ralph Sell, missionary from 
China, vividly pictured conditions there 
today and brought to us the deep con- 
viction that despite war and confusion, 
our efforts to carry the Gospel have 
not been in vain. 

Mrs. Frank Lancaster, great-grand- 
daughter of “Father” Heyer, delighted 
us with intimate episodes of his life 
which were told her by her grand- 
mother, as well as a personal history 
of his descendants. 

Mrs. Herman Mosteller presided at 
the India Centennial dinner, where Miss 
Grace Onstead, Dayton, Ohio, commis- 
sioned missionary to India, a member 
of Friedens Church who will be sup- 
ported by the Alleghany Conference, 
greeted us and convinced us of her 
eagerness to serve her Lord in the for- 
eign field. Dr. R. M. Hamsher, pres- 
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ident of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, and Dr. E. L. Manges, president 
of the Conference, brought greetings. 
Thursday evening was given to the 
presentation of the pageant, “The Em- 
pire Builder,’ written by Mrs. G. G. 
Neely of York, Pa. This pageant, di- 
rected by Miss Alma Long, was so well 
portrayed and received that when Mrs. 
H. C. Michael called for the “Centennial 
Love Gift” the societies responded with 
$921, oversubscribing the quota of 
$2,500. The society will meet in Trin- 
ity Church, Juniata, Pa., in 1942. 
Officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, Mrs. R. C. Shindler, Altoona; 
vice-president, Mrs. Lewis Foltz, 
Stoyestown; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Harry Hertzog, Altoona; statistical sec- 
retary, Mrs. I. E. Mann, Tyrone; treas- 
urer, Mrs. E. P. Young, Alexandria; 
historian, Mrs. Joseph Tate, Altoona. 
Mrs. Roy J. Mrver, Reporter. 


Chicago Women Hear 
Good Reports 


Tue forty-third semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Chicago Conference of the Illinois 
Synod was held October 21 in St. 
Luke’s Church, Park Ridge, Ill., W. D. 
Spangler, D.D., pastor. The theme was 
“Majors and Minors.” 

The afternoon session was opened by 
the president, Mrs. Henry P. Schaeffer. 
After a devotional service conducted 
by Dr. Spangler, greetings were ex- 
tended by representatives of inner mis- 
sion work, Nachusa Orphanage, Lu- 
theran Student Work, and Mrs. H. S. 
Bechtolt. Dr. Armin G. Weng, pres- 
ident of the Illinois Synod, spoke of 
the campaign for the Chicago Seminary 
October 30 to November 10. 

Mrs. L. O. Cooperrider, chairman of 
the India Love Gift, announced that 
$1,979.67 had been contributed, of 
which $751.84 was given by the young 
women. Mrs. Arthur Johnson, in her 
report on Interdenominational Work, 
spoke of the able leadership of Lu- 
theran women and urged that such 
leadership be utilized. “Christ at Work 
in the World Community,” written by 
Mrs. H. P. Schaeffer, portrayed the 
work of department secretaries. 

Mrs. Armin G. Weng was toastmis- 
tress at the dinner. A hearty thank-you 
for the India Love Gift was expressed 
by Mrs. Cooperrider, and “The Next 
$50,000 for India,” by Mrs. H. S. 
Bechtolt was enjoyed. 

At the evening session the Brother- 
hood of the Chicago area met with the 
Society in a combined session. After 

the devotional service by Dr. Weng, a 
splendid address was delivered by Dr. 
O. Garfield Beckstrand, Rockford, IL, 
on the timely subject, “Democracy and 
' Christianity.” Myrtie Haptey. 
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Raymond S. Davis, Editor & Publisher 

Crewe, Virginia 
WRITES: — 

‘T want to extend my congratulations to both the editorial and business staffs 
of Tue LuTHERAN for producing a church paper which, I believe, is unsurpassed 
by any other in content and makeup. 

“Being a weekly newspaper editor and owner myself, I can appreciate more 
fully perhaps than the average reader the amount of work and expense involved 
in producing a publication such as THe LuTHERAN, and as a reader I doubly appre- 
ciate and look forward to my copy each week. 

“The appearance of new type faces, excellent presentation of numerous pic- 
tures and modern typography is conclusive evidence of the craftsmanship em- 
ployed by THe LuTHERAN. 

“The wide variety of topics, the interesting bits of news sent in regularly by 
your correspondents scattered over the United States, Canada and abroad, and 
the timely approach to most everything in the world of religion makes THE 
LUTHERAN an outstanding publication in my opinion, and a very important factor 
in the education of the Lutheran constituency everywhere. 

“Born and reared a Lutheran, educated at Gettysburg College, I am proud of 
the progress our church is making in all fields of endeavor. Since there is no 
Lutheran church here Tue LutHeran keeps me in close contact with the church 


of my faith.” 


MORE CONGREGATIONS ARE PARTICIPATING IN 
SUBSCRIPTION CAMPAIGN. HERE THEY ARE: 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
York Springs 
Chestnut Grove 
Lower Bermudian 
York Springs 
Williamsburg 
Zion, L. V. Lesher 
Geeseytown 
Geeseytown, G. R. Heim 


| Lester M. Utz 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA SYNOD 
Mobile, Ala. 
St. Paul, Clyde G. Steele 


MICHIGAN SYNOD 


Constantine 
Messiah, Richard L. Smith 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 

Holy Spirit, K. R. Anderson 
Reading 

St. James, A. H. Naugle 
Ringtown 

St. John, W. Robert Miller 
Wapwallopen 

St. James, B. E. Wentzel 


MISSISSIPPI SYNOD 
Jackson 

Trinity, H. B. Schaeffer, D.D. 
Laurel 

Grace, Ervin T. Beaver 


NEW YORK SYNOD 
Buffalo 

Parkside, John G. Fleck 
Manorton 

St. John, J. Earl Reed 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 
Milwaukee 
Pentecost, A. G. Streich 
Redeemer, A. A. Zinck, D.D. 


OHIO SYNOD 
Cleveland Heights 

First, Dale C. Recher 
Crestline 

First, Simon A. Metzger 
Mansfield 

St. Mark, C. A. Portz 


_Casstown 


Casstown, W. H. Blough 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
Conneaut, Ohio 
Grace, Noah E. Yeiser, D.D. 
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SURSUM CORDA 

It seems an odd name as one looks 
at it in blazing red letters on the cover 
of the September issue. But if you are 
a choir leader, organist, singer, or in- 
terested pastor, the contents of this lit- 
tle magazine will truly “lift up your 
hearts” “to worship.” For three years 
now a small group has been sacrificially 
producing Surswm Corda for the sake 
of helping and inspiring others. 

The September issue contains copies 
of two fine selected anthems, worthy of 
any hour of worship: “Dear Christian, 
Let Us All Rejoice,” by Ducis-Lund- 
quist, and “Hear Thou Our Prayer,” by 
T. Kach. 

Of continued interest in every issue 


are the answers of Elmer Hanke (Car- 
thage College) to questions propounded 
by readers. His “Choir Clinic” is of 
great value. “The Choirmaster’s Church 
Year” offers two selected anthems for 
each Sunday from Trinity XXI to 
Epiphany. 

Articles on the new “Lutheran 
Hymnal,” “The Pipe Organ,” as well as 
numerous shorter articles, add to the 
value of this issue. 

If this has aroused your interest, send 
thirty-five cents for a sample copy to 


~Sursum Corda, Elkhorn, Wis. Or even 


better, send $1 for a year’s subscription. 

No, this is not amoney-making scheme: 

it is a venture of faith and “works.” 
GeorcE J. Muuuer. 
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Hew York City Vhs 


FULL-TIME REFUGEE WORKER IN MANHATTAN 


THE item of greatest interest now 
being presented to the congregations of 
Manhattan is the announcement that a 
man has been engaged to give his full 
time to work with refugees. From re- 
liable sources figures are given which 
indicate that there are more refugees 
from the totalitarian nations of Europe 
now living on what is fondly known as 
“The West Side” of the Island of Man- 
hattan than in any other section of the 
United States. Many of these refugees 
come from Lutheran backgrounds and 
both for their adjustment as good cit- 
izens and as good people the ministra- 
tions of the Church are essential. 

Excellent work has been done for 
some time under the direction of Dr. 
C. E. Krumbholz and Pastor Louis 
Sanjek in getting newcomers to our 
shores adjusted to the American way 
of life. They have on file the names of 
1,500 Lutheran refugees in this area. 
In many instances places have been 
found for these people to live, work for 
them to do has been located, and an ef- 
fort has been made to have them unite 
with a congregation and share in the 
privileges of church life. Too much 
praise cannot be given those who have 
so earnestly labored in this work. But 
the limits which necessarily accompany 
any project of this kind can be dealt 
with only by an expansion of the pro- 
gram. 


Personal Contacts Needed 

After much serious and prayerful 
consideration it was decided that the 
great need at present was to have a 
man who was himself a refugee and 
had found his niche in our church and 


our nation give his time to explaining. 


to these newcomers that they are wel- 
come to both the services and the activ- 
ities of our churches, and that in “be- 
ginning life again” the Church must 
have a large place in their “new lives.” 
And also, many people in our congre- 
gations hold prejudices about refugees 
which are wholly unfounded and it 
would be the task of this worker as 
well to see to it that the congregations 
would extend a cordial welcome to 
those who are political, racial, ideo- 
logical or religious refugees from the 
“new order” of Europe. 

Feeling that the work to be accom- 
plished could be done better by a lay- 
man than a clergyman, Mr. Karl Burger 
was selected. Mr. Burger studied at 
the University of Vienna, was an of- 
ficer in the Austrian Army at the Rus- 
sian front from 1914 to 1918, and for 
the next ten years a literary adviser 
on the editorial board of the book pub- 


By W. Van H. Davirs 


lishing firm, “Wegweiser-Verlag,” 
which had offices in Berlin and Vienna. 
He was editor-in-chief of the Austrian 
illustrated weekly, Oesterreichische 
Illustrierte Zeitung. Following this Mr. 
Burger was New York correspondent 
for eight German and Austrian news- 
papers and, at the same time, was on 
the editorial staff of the New Yorker 
Staatszeitung und Herold.” 


Experience in Europe 

Between 1931 and 1939 Mr. Burger 
was the Central European contact man 
of the production department of Para- 
mount Pictures, making reports on new 
talent, new books and plays, and gath- 
ering material for Hollywood picture 
productions with European back- 
grounds. 

Mr. Burger has made a very prom- 
ising beginning. He has spoken to the 
pastors of the majority of the Man- 
hattan churches and in most instances 
has succeeded in enlisting their sup- 
port in this project. “Refugee Relations 
Committees” are to be appointed in the 
congregations to guide the work in the 
local churches. The initial object of 
this plan is to have refugees join with 
the members of the church and to be 
welcomed, not as refugees, but as fel- 
low Christians. Where there is a de- 
mand for it classes in English conver- 
sation will be started. At Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church there is such a class 
with sixteen pupils and two instructors, 
meeting three times a week. 

This program, headed by Mr. Burger, 
is supported by the Manhattan Parish 
Committee, the United Synod of New 
York, and the Board of American Mis- 
sions. The National Lutheran Council 
is the organization which directs the 
work. 


Lutherans Past and Present 

Sunday afternoon, October 26, a Joint 
Reformation Day Service of the Man- 
hattan Lutheran churches was held at 
St. John’s Church on Christopher St. 
This service was sponsored by the 
Manhattan Lutheran Parish Commit- 
tee of which Dr. George A. Schneple 
is president. The committee in charge 
of arrangements consisted of Messrs. 
Hoth, Hall and Heimsoth, and Dr. 
Winter. 

A large congregation attended the 
service. The Rev. Henry C. Offerman, 
pastor of Christ Church, was the litur- 
gist, and the Rev. E. J. Mollenauer, 
host pastor, presented the speaker, the 
Rev. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president 
of Gettysburg Seminary. A joint choir 
of the Manhattan churches sang. 
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The subject of President Wentz’s ad- 
dress was “Our Church and Our Na- 
tion.” He showed what an important 
part Lutherans of America played in 
the initial struggle for freedom in the 
eighteenth century. He also stressed 
the contributions made by Lutherans 
to the “superstructure” of our govern- 
ment. With these points established Dr. 
Wentz went on to insist that the Lu- 
theran Church of America grew up 
with the nation and stands as a sig- 
nificant figure in the pattern of Amer- 
ican history. Then, too, the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution of 
the United States are the corollaries of 
Martin Luther’s work. 

That the Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica has an.important contribution to 
make in the days to come, was another 
point emphasized by Dr. Wentz. He 
insisted upon the need for cultivating 
clear convictions in the hearts and 
minds of all loyal members of the 
Church so that they may be aggressive 
in their fight against evil. Furthermore, 
the Lutheran Church must be aware of 
the new channels which are opened for 
the presentation of the Gospel. This 
will.call for more concrete application 
of Christ’s teachings to the problems 
of human relationships. Throughout his 
address Dr. Wentz made much of the 
idea that while the Lutheran Church 
has had a major role in American his- 
tory still its “big day” is yet to come. 
It will serve effectively as a Church 
today if it plans to hold and augment 
its traditional place in the world of to- 
morrow. 

The offering received at this service 
was given to the support of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Council. 


Lutheran Welfare 

The annual educational and financial 
campaign sponsored by the Laymen’s 
Committee of fifty of the Lutheran 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan New 
York got off to a good start a month 
ago at the opening Fellowship Dinner 
when Chairman Joseph W. Heimsoth 
reported $5,449 in pre-campaign sub- 
scriptions. 

The campaign office, in charge of Dr. 
Ambrose Hering, executive of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Council, has announced 
that literature is going into 42,500 fam- 
ilies in over 225 parishes of the Met- 
ropolitan Area. This year the Queens 
district with Fred G. Kraft, chairman, 
and the New Jersey district with Alvin 
H. Schaediger, chairman, and a general 
women’s committee, Mrs. Grover C. 
Hartmann, chairman, have been added 
to complete the general organization. 
The prospects for exceeding last year’s 
figures seem good. 

To meet the final budget and deficit 
needs of our twenty-eight Lutheran 
agencies in this area at least $30,000 
should be raised. 
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NEW WATER SYSTEM INSTALLED IN SASKATOON 
First Lutheran Chaplain in Canada 


In October the plumber completed 
work on the campus of the Lutheran 
College and Seminary at Saskatoon, 
according to his contract in connection 
with the installation of the new water 
system. On the eighth of the month 
Dr. Gould Wickey opened the valve 
that admitted the water to the admin- 
istration building. With a cut-glass 
tumbler presented to him for the pur- 
pose he then went to a tap within to 
get a specimen of the sparkling waters 
of the South Saskatchewan River. The 
occasion was impressive, and it was 
celebrated with an open-air religious 
service at which the principal addresses 
were given by Dr. Wickey and the city 
engineer of Saskatoon. 

Under ordinary circumstances the 
installation of a water system in city 
buildings is a routine operation and 
attracts little attention: it belongs to 
the work of construction. A wait of 
twenty-five years for such a system, 
however, suffuses the installation with 
romance and brings into peculiar re- 
lief all incidents connected with it. How 
glad we were at Saskatoon that Dr. 
Wickey could be present for the of- 
ficial turning on of the water! He has 
done so much to bring the achievement 
to pass. And he could speak in the 
name of the many kind friends who 
contributed the means—the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Church and generous persons 
whose names were withheld. We are 
sincerely grateful. 

The development on the campus will 
strengthen public confidence in the 
permanence of our institution. We are 
here to stay. We also have a new se- 
curity against fire hazards and will 
benefit from reduced insurance rates. 
We can now with new hopes look for- 
ward to the erection of better build- 
ings and the general beautification of 
our grounds. Saskatoon will undoubt- 
edly continue to be the center for the- 
ological education in western Canada, 
and the whole Church must, and will, 
exert itself to promote its efficiency. 


The Lutheran Students’ Association 
for Western Canada held its second an- 
nual convention in Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, October 10-13. Entertainment was 
provided by the faculty and students 
of Luther College of the American Lu- 


-theran Church under the direction of 


Principal R. H. Schneider. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Dr. Gould Wickey, 
who presented the convention theme, 
“Christ Men, Cross Men, Free Men.” 


' Dr. E. Gomann of Saskatoon conducted 
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the Bible study; Principal Schneider 
preached at the Sunday service; and 
it was my privilege to give an address 
on “Seeing the Beautiful.” An oppor- 
tunity was also given the delegates to 
hear an address by Dr. Mott, who was 
visiting the city. The convention was 
well guided by Senior Student Joseph 
Haave of Luther Seminary, Saskatoon. 
The new president is Senior Student 
Adolph Odland of the same seminary. 


Young People’s Activities 

Our Church may take heart in the 
midst of many difficulties from the 
earnest and aggressive promotion ef- 
forts of our young people. One of the 
greatest achievements in the entire 
history of the Lutheran Church in 
Canada was undoubtedly the conven- 
tion of the Luther League of America 
held in July in the Twin Cities of 
Kitchener and Waterloo. It is said to 
have been the second largest gathering 
of the Luther League of America and 
was excelled by none in its organiza- 
tion and program. A young woman 
who traveled all the way from Saska- 
toon at her own expense to be present 
at the convention declares that it pro- 
vided for her the supreme delight of 
her life. It was a young people’s en- 
terprise. Mr. John Lauman, who di- 
rected it, received his secondary edu- 
cation in Waterloo College and his 
League training in the Luther League 
of Canada, of which he has been pres- 
ident for many years. He is now vice- 
president of the Luther League of 
America. 

The Manitoba District Luther League 
is also giving leadership within the 
Church. For several years these young 
people have promoted and directed a 
Summer Camp at Lake Brereton, in 
northern Manitoba, and they hold an 
annual rally on Thanksgiving Day. 
Their last rally was addressed by Dr. 
Wickey and was a source of real in- 
spiration to the large numbers present. 
The Leagues of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta are also active. The North 
Saskatchewan group held the fall rally 
in the Seminary Building with a 
record-breaking attendance. When it is 
borne in mind that the distances peo- 
ple have to travel out here on the 
prairies to get together are stupen- 
dously great, that the cost of gasoline 
is greater than anywhere else on the 
continent, and that the financial re- 
sources of our people are extremely 
limited, it will be granted that there is 
ground for thanksgiving. 
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Pastors are doing a noble work 
among our people in spite of the many 
handicaps from which they suffer. They 
are worthy of their rewards; but how 
pitifully small are the stipends of most 
of them! One pastor confided recently 
that he had been receiving from $17.50 
to $20 a month—and he would like to 
get married! Another, with a wife and 
small children, had received since the 
beginning of the New Year the amaz- 
ing amount of $183. His comment was, 
“T don’t know what to do.” There are 
others in not much better circum- 
stances. And this is true not only in 
the Lutheran Church but in other de- 
nominations, although I have not heard. 
of any specific cases on as low a level 
as that on which our Lutheran men 
must subsist. Surely this ought not to 
be! And yet when a pastor is to be 
called, critical eyes and ears insist on 
having the very best! 


Chaplain Howald on Duty 

For the first time in the history of 
the Lutheran Church in Canada one of 
our pastors has been appointed to the 
post of Army Chaplain by the govern- 
ment. Last month the Rev. F. L. Howald 
was asked to report at Toronto for 
chaplaincy service. He has been granted 
leave of absence by his congregation 
and has accepted the appointment. He 
is now stationed at Camp Borden near 
Barrie, Ontario. May he have grace to 
serve acceptably to God and his coun- 
try. His work will be difficult, and he 
will need the prayers of his brethren. 

We are greatly indebted to the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council for another 
shipment of Army and Navy Service 
Books. More and more will be needed 
as the numbers of our men in service 
increase. One congregation now has 
more than one hundred men in uni- 
form; another of which I heard the 
other day has forty-five. Pastors every- 
where are urged to report enlistments 
promptly and to try to keep in touch 
with their men. Perhaps Luther 
Leagues could be of outstanding as- 
sistance in such work. Let the soldiers 
not fail to receive letters regularly and 
also little gifts. I hope none is over- 
looked at Christmas time. Here is a 
real opportunity for the Leagues; but 
the interest of others is also solicited. 

Pastor Mehlenbacher of Trinity 
Church, Hamilton, mourns the passing 
of his mother. She died at the parson- 
age October 3, in her seventy-fourth 
year, after an illness of some weeks. 
Another “Mother in Israel” whose un- 
assuming but devoted life weighs more 
heavily in the scale of Christian serv- 
ice than most people realize! How the 
world needs Christian mothers! Moth- 
ers of their own children! Mothers who 
are mothers before God! Mothers like 
Mrs. Mehlenbacher, whose children rise 
up and call them blessed. 
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ONE PEW NOT ENOUGH FOR THE MOUL FAMILY 


The Oscar C. Moul family pictured 
with this article may well be one of the 
largest Lutheran families in the United 
Lutheran Church. There are nineteen 
children, all living. Nearly the whole 
family are members of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, the writer pastor. We 
are quite proud of them. One pew 
doesn’t hold this family. Mrs. Moul is 
a sister of the Rev. J. Harold Little, 
formerly pastor of the New Chester 
Parish. 


The Lutheran Ministers of York 
County on October 6 were ably ad- 
dressed by C. F. Sanders, D.D., of Get- 
tysburg, on “Religious Thought in Our 
Times.” The Rev. Paul Machetzki, 
missionary on furlough from South 
America, was a special guest. 


A reception was held October 9 for 
the new pastor and wife, the Rev. and 
Mrs. H. O. Walker, by St. Peter’s 
Church, York. More than 200 attended. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Gerald G. Neely, pastor of Christ 
Church; the Rev. Carl N. Mundis, pas- 
tor of the local United Brethren 
Church; and prayer was offered by the 
Sunday school superintendent, Mr. 
Richard Heilman. The orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Mr. David Thoman, 
provided the music. Pastor and Mrs. 
Walker came from Baltimore to York, 
and are getting off to a fine start as the 
successors to Pastor and Mrs. Ralph 
R. Gresh, now at St. James Church, 
Gettysburg. 


Zion Church, York, the Rev. W. 
Raymond Sammel pastor, September 
14 laid the cornerstone for an annex 
to the Sunday school. Dr. H. D. Hoover 
of Gettysburg was the guest speaker. 


The Rev. Samuel F. Stauffer was in- 
stalled pastor of St. Paul’s (Wolf’s) 
Union Church September 14, and on 
the twenty-first at Salem Church, 
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The Family of Oscar Moul—AII Members of the U. L. C. A. 


Jacobus. Wolf’s Church has been im- 
proved to the extent of $1,500 by paint- 
ing and interior decorations. 


The Rev. J. H. Keller, acting pastor 
of St. Luke’s Church, Yorkana, has re- 
signed after four years’ service with 
the congregation. Mr. Keller, already 
retired, has requested synod to relieve 
him on account of his health. He is a 
son of the congregation. During his pas- 
torate St. Luke’s was remodeled with- 
out incurring any indebtedness, 44 new 
members were added, and 33 children 
baptized. Arrangements are in prog- 
ress whereby St. Luke’s can be cared 
for by another parish. Until then, sup- 
plies will be provided through the syn- 
odical office at Harrisburg. 


Dr. Harvey D. Hoover was guest 
speaker at the rededication services at 
Messiah Church, Railroad, October 5. 
The interior was painted and new 
paneling and lighting fixtures installed. 


Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen of Gettysburg 
was one of the guest speakers at the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association, and also at the York 
County Sunday School convention in 
Trinity Evangelical Church, York. 


Dr. E. Martin Grove of Harrisburg 
was the annual Reformation Day 
speaker in St. Mark’s Church, Han- 
over, Sunday evening, October 26. This 
was a union service, and the pastor of 
St. Mark’s, John S. Tome, D.D., was in 
charge of the service. 


The Rev. Marshall E. Brenneman, 
director of Camp Nawakwa, who is 
now devoting all his time to this worthy 
camp project, is available for speaking 
engagements relative to the camp and 
its program. The 1941 season was the 
finest and most largely attended in the 
history of the camp. More than 1,000 
youth attended during the summer. 


THE LUTHERAN 


The writer has been appointed by 
the executive committee of synod to 
fill the vacancy on the synodical Nom- 
inating Committee, made vacant by the 
removal of the Rev. H. W. Schroeder 
of Glen Rock from the bounds of synod. 
Mr. Schroeder recently moved to Bal- 
timore, where he is pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church. 


“The Minister and the Public” is the 
general theme to be used by the Han- 
over Ministerial Association during the 
current year in the meetings. The 
chairman of this committee arranging 
the local program was the Rev. Harry 
H. Beidleman, pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church. 


The Luther League of the York Dis- 
trict has set out to raise money for the 
India Centenary Fund. The Central 
Pennsylvania Synod’s share of the 
$10,000 promised by the Luther League 
of the United Lutheran Church amounts 
to $1,237. This is to be raised in a two- 
year period. In the past two years, the 
Central Penn leagues gave $1,063 to- 
ward mission work in Africa. This re- 
port comes from the Missionary Secre- 
tary, Miss Gladys Wueschinski. 


Cornhusker News 


Sixtieth Anniversary at Wayne, Nebr. 
By Aurrep O. FRANK 


Tue sixtieth anniversary of St. Paul’s 
Congregation, Wayne, Nebr., the Rev. 
G. Gieschen pastor, was observed with 
formal services and a fellowship din- 
ner October 5. Two former pastors were 
the guest speakers at the morning 
services: Pastor J. H. Fetterolf of Mt. 
Carroll, Ill., and Pastor W. C. Heiden- 
reich, Oshkosh, Nebr. President J. C. 
Hershey, D.D., of the Nebraska Synod, 
was the speaker at the evening service. 
A congregational dinner was served at 
the city auditorium following the morn- 
ing service. Greetings, reminiscences 
and special music followed the dinner 
at which 250 were seated. Pastor 
Gieschen was toastmaster. 

In preparation for the anniversary 
the congregation had repapered the 
church auditorium, varnished the floors, 
and laid a new rug in the chancel, a 
gift of the choir and women of the 
church. The Luther League presented 
a brass altar cross, and new lighting 
fixtures were the gift of a group of 
members. 

The story of this congregation as re- 
lated in an attractively printed folder 
published for the anniversary, began 
in 1880, twelve years after the first 
homestead had been taken in Wayne 
County and one year before the com- 
ing of the railroad. The Rev. G. H. 
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If Youre Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Buy Me That 
Town (Par.) 
Albert Dekker 
Constance Moore 
Lloyd Nolan 


The Eternal Gift 
(Catholic film 
being shown in 
regular theatres 
by, special 
arrangement) 


The Feminine 
Touch (MGM) 
Don Ameche 
Kay Francis 
Van Heflin 
R. Russell 


Comedy. Frustrated racke- 
teers buy up a bankrupt 
town, set the stage for 
schemes to make it pay— 
then are defeated by their 
own reform. 


A satire-of-sorts on racketeering, and 
thus less objectionable than the usual 
“sangster’ film—but rather feebly 
done. M 


The Easter mass, photo- 
graphed as part of current 
“Pray the Mass” movement 
to make certain rites of 
worship and symbols more 
widely understood and ap- 
preciated. 


Grouping, lighting, musical scoring 
more artistic and effective than in the 
usual explanatory film. Although de- 
signed for Catholic consumption, it is 
for others interesting, informative. 


a 


Comedy. A young profes- 
sor’s research for his book 
on the nature and cure of 
jealousy renders him im- 
mune—until his wife in- 
stitutes a test case of her 
own. 


Hot Spot (Fox) 
Laird Cregar 
Betty Grable 
Carole Landis 
Victor Mature 


The Pittsburgh 
Kid (Rep.) 
Billy Conn 
Jonathan Hale 
Jean Parker 


Skylark (Par.) 
Walter Abel 
Brian Aherne 
C. Colbert 
Ray Milland 


Down. 


Melodrama. A girl is mur- 
dered; we are told of it by 
flashbacks, then are led on 
a succession of false clues 
until the surprise solution. 


Occasional bright spots of discerning 
comedy and characterization are un- 
fortunately outnumbered by se- 
quences mostly inane and at times 
bordering on the risque. Talkative, 
sophisticated. 


A routine story; but the film is far 
ahead of the usual mystery because 
of the unique method of revealing 
developments and the effective pres- 
entation of character” parts. Good 
of its type. M 


Prizefighting. A young pu- 
gilist strays from the tra- 
ditions of his old coach, but 
is brought back into line 
by the Jatter’s daughter and 
a reporter. 


Comedy. Marital ups and 
downs resulting from a 
husband’s absorption in his 
advertising accounts. 


Film is well-intentioned enough, and 
fight sequences are not objectionable. 
But situations and dialogue are hope- 
lessly artificial, the story contrived. 
Fair. VIED 


Lavish settings and competent inter- 
pretation; but what point there was 
in the play has been lost in a story 
that just goes on and on and on, with 
the plot never really resolved. Em- 
phasis on liquor as panacea for un- 
happiness. Routine. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 

For Family: The Adventures of Chico, The Big Store, Fantasia, The Great 
Commandment, The Great Dictator, Harmon of Michigan, Life Begins for Andy 
Hardy, Men of Boys’ Town, Power and the Land, The Reluctant Dragon, Sun 
Valley Serenade, Thanks a Million. 

For Mature Audience: Blood and Sand, Blossoms in the Dust, Citizen Kane, 
Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, Ku Kan, Ladies in Retirement, 
The Little Foxes, Major Barbara, Meet John Doe, Missing Ten Days, One Foot 
in Heaven, Penny Serenade, Sergeant York, Shining Victory, The Stars Look 


Schnur, Sr., pastor of the congregation 
at Ponca, Nebr., in his missionary zeal 
searched for souls in the neighboring 
county. September 25, 1881, the con- 
gregation was organized as the first in 
the city. Pastor Schnur was called as 
the first pastor and served until August 
2, 1885. Other pastors serving the con- 
_ gregation were: M. L. Melick, M. L. 
Kunkelman, C. J. Ringer, F. E. Bless- 
ing, J. H. Fetterolf, Coy L. Stager, 
C. H. Krueger, W. C. Heidenreich, and 
G. Gieschen. 

Under Pastor Gieschen’s enthusiastic 


ministry the congregation is looking 
forward, as they thank God for the 
sixty years of blessing. 


Omaha Intersynodical Seminar 
Our Saviour Church was host to the 
intersynodical seminar sponsored by 
the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, as one of six 
similar conferences held in the Middle 
West. More than 100 pastors and sem- 
inary students, representing seven Lu- 
theran bodies, gathered for two days 
of listening and discussion October 16 
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A Choice Selection of 


BOOKS, NOVELTIES 
CARUS, OTHER GIFTS 


of enduring value and of religious 
significance will be found in our 


CATALOGS Nos. 75 and 76. 
HOLIDAY CATALOG No. 75 


Prepared annually at Christmas time, 
this catalog contains listings of popular 
standard literature, books relating to 
the birth of Christ, greeting cards, nov- 
elties and other gifts, as well as seasonal 
requisites. This catalog is mailed regu- 
larly to pastors, Sunday school leaders 
and other church workers on our mail- 
ing list to help them make a wise selec- 
tion of gifts and supplies for this sea- 
son. It will be sent to others on request. 


HOME CATALOG No. 76 
Something NEW—a Catalog of Gifts 


of Enduring Value containing a selec- 
tion of gifts for all occasions through- 
out the year—birthday, Confirmation, 
other special day gifts. A Christmas 
section is included. This catalog has 
been prepared specifically for our 
church members for use in the home 
circle. Almost 50,000 families will re- 
ceive it (among them subscribers to 
Tue LuTHERAN) in the regular mailing. 
Others will be sent a copy on request. 


Such helpful catalogs will be found 
most useful in selecting gifts and worth- 
while material for personal use. 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me the catalog checked. 


[] HOLIDAY CATALOG No. 75 
[.] HOME CATALOG No. 76 


Tear out and send to Dept. HCL, 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and 17. The general theme for Thurs- 
day was, “The Call to the Holy Min- 
istry.” Papers were presented by Dean 
E. E. Flack of Springfield, Ohio; Dr. 
H. J. Glenn, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Dr. S. C. 
Michelfelder, Toledo, Ohio; and the 
Rev. A. N. Rognes, Ames, Iowa. The 
same speakers presented papers on 
“The Church and Modern Society.” 
The conference offered two whole- 
some days of fellowship, hours when 
much information was given, and stim- 
ulated the pastors to thought and pro- 


voked a new enthusiasm to the glorious 
challenge of the ministry. The mes- 
sages were sobering, stimulating, spir- 
itual and potential of much good. The 
value rests largely with the individual 
pastor in his approach, humility, open- 
mindedness and faith, and will to apply 
himself to the task which God has en- 
trusted to him. 

Similar conferences and fellowship 
hours should lead to a better under- 
standing of our common Lutheran her- 
itage and opportunity in our age. 
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SPLENDID DISTRICT CONFERENCES 


THREE hundred seventy-five pastors, 
delegates, and visitors attended the 
District Conferences of the Pottsville 
Conference held at Trinity Church, 
Pottsville, E. W. Weber, D.D., pastor, 
and Christ Church, Mahanoy City, the 
Rev. R. E. Kramer pastor, for the 
Southern and Northern groups respec- 
tively. Thirty-one congregations were 
represented. 

The outstanding impression received 
at these meetings was that lay leaders 
are willing to be inspired if adequate 
leadership is provided in the group ses- 
sions. Every study group but one had 
a synodical representative to present 
the subject matter. As a result, the 
response was more enthusiastic than 
at any preceding District Conference. 

Said the Rev. Gilbert J. Martin, pres- 
ident of the conference, “The general 
report is that this conference was the 
best we have ever had...” That feel- 
ing was expressed by many delegates. 


Weekday Religious Schools 
Increasing 

Weekday religious schools on re- 
leased time are on the increase in this 
conference. Among the communities 
represented in this type of activity are 
Tamaqua, Mahanoy City, and Shenan- 
doah. 

In Mahanoy City high school juniors 
and seniors are excused from the first 
period on Wednesday of each week in 
order to attend instruction by their re- 
spective pastors or priests in social 
problems and guidance subjects. Fresh- 
men and sophomores attend a similar 
session the first period Wednesday 
afternoon. Pastors R. E. Kramer and 
Lester B. Lutz (Ministerium and Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synods, respectively) 
combine to instruct Lutheran groups. 

In Shenandoah a “United School of 
Christian Education” functions with an 
inter-church set-up. Grade school 
pupils meet Wednesday afternoons at 
four o’clock, and high school students 
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Thursday mornings at eleven o’clock. 
Reports on attendance are made at the 
school on Mondays. A weekly class 
hour and two hours of attendance and 
study on Sunday give the high school 
student credit toward his diploma. The 
Rev. Luther Schlenker and his assist- 
ants care for groups from first and sec- 
ond grade, seventh grade, and high 
school freshmen. 


Lifting of Infantile Paralysis 
Ban Raises Attendance 

During most of the month of Sep- 
tember the churches of Schuylkill 
County were requested to bar persons 
of sixteen years and under from meet- 
ings, Sunday school, and church serv- 
ices, owing to the infantile paralysis 
epidemic. 

The result on attendances can easily 
be surmised. In the Ringtown Sunday 
school, with an enrollment of 360, at- 
tendances dropped to approximately 
seventy. In a nearby parish on the first 
Sunday of the “ban,” five persons at- 
tended. Not only were the indicated 
children prevented from attending, but 
parents of young children, unable to 
leave their offspring with anyone for 
fear of contagion from other children, 
were forced to remain at home. Church 
attendances were drastically reduced. 

Everyone breathed a sigh of relief 
when on September 28 the ban was 
lifted. County schools opened on the 
twenty-ninth. Gradually attendances 
are showing an upward curve. 


From the Parishes 

The Rev. Fred S. Blank, pastor of the 
Line Mountain Parish, is making a 
round of the congregations of the con- 
ference as the local representative of 
the United Appeal for Muhlenberg Col- 
lege and the Philadelphia Seminary. 
Aside from doing a grand job in his 
own field, Pastor Blank is devoting a 
tremendous amount of time to this syn- 
odical responsibility. 
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An encouraging note from St. John’s, 
Ringtown, of which the writer is pas- 
tor, concerns the beginning of an en- 
dowment fund, the first action in this 
line in the history of the parish. The 
church was bequeathed the sum of 
$1,000 by the G. C. Lindenmuth Estate, 
and, although the inheritance tax re- 
duced this amount to $900, has invested 
this latter sum in a trust fund. 


We regret to note that the Rev. Earl 
Mohney of St. John’s, Tamaqua, has 
resigned that field as of the end of Oc- 
tober. Owing to ill health, Pastor 
Mohney expects to relinquish minis- 
terial duties for a time and build up 
his strength on a Michigan farm. His 
genial personality will be missed, and 
we sincerely hope that he will be re- 
stored to perfect health soon. 


Congregation Has a 


Lot Warming 


Luther Memorial Church, Springfield, 
Ill., has the ground—which was ac- 
quired through the help of the Board 
of American Missions and the Illinois 
Synod—but it does not have a building 
and therefore could not have a “house- 
warming.” But it did give a “lot warm- 
ing” Sunday afternoon, September 21. 
Approximately 900 persons were pres- 
ent on this occasion, which took place 
at the site where a church will even- 
tually be located, Fifth Street and Bryn 
Mawr Boulevard. 

The Hon. J. W. Kapp, mayor of 
Springfield, was one of the speakers 
and reviewed the history of the de- 
velopment of this fast-growing section 
of the city. He emphasized that soon 
the touch would come which makes 
any community complete, namely, the 
church. Other speakers were Mr. Carl 
Weber, president of the Springfield 
Council of Churches; Mrs. William H. 
Nicholas, president of the Central Con- 
ference Women’s Missionary ' Society; 
Pastor A. Burd Arganbright; Pastor 
William Roth, and Mr. P. Darling, com- 
missioner of streets of the city, who 
very kindly furnished the equipment 
and men to grade the site and put it in 
good shape for the “lot warming.” Pas- 
tor Walter H. Moeller, field missionary 
of the Board of American Missions, 
who has worked so hard in this new 
mission field, officiated at the dedica- 
tion of the ground and delivered the 
principal address. 

The congregation is holding services 
in a school building more than a mile 
from the lot acquired for the church. 
The school is available to the congre- 
gation only from 9.30 A. M. to noon on 
Sundays, and a high rent is paid, there- 
fore the people are desirous of having 
their own church. The average attend- 
ance exceeds fifty persons. 
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Brooklyn League’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


Founvep in 1891 in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Luther 
League of Brooklyn embraces the ma- 
jority of the United Lutheran churches 
there. Young people, all working to 
the common goal of service to the 
church, compose its entire membership. 

The committee on arrangements was 
composed of Luther Leaguers from all 
walks of life. Henry J. Krooss was 
chairman of the committee. 

The dinner-dance held at Good 
Shepherd Church, Brooklyn, October 
4, was attended by Luther Leaguers 
who were present at the founding of 
the organization as well as members of 
the present League. The toastmaster 
was Mr. Donald Bautz, former pres- 
ident, New York State Luther League. 

The church service, formally mark- 
ing the founding, was held in Incarna- 
tion Church, Brooklyn, Sunday after- 
noon, October 5. The Rev. Harold S. 
Miller, a former president of the New 
York State Luther League, delivered 
the message. Assisting him were the 
Rev. Mr. Wolfe, pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, and Mr. Harry Hodges, both 
of whom are vitally concerned with 
young people’s work. Also in attend- 
ance was Mr. Alfred Mettler, first pres- 
ident and one of the organizers of the 
Brooklyn District Luther League. 

C. J. DopENHOFF. 


Tribute to Dr. Pohlman 


TempLe Lutheran Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the Rev. Hugh E. Yost pas- 
tor, dedicated a beautiful bronze tablet 
Sunday, October 26, in loving memory 
of Dr. August Pohlman. This tablet 
was placed in the main auditorium of 
the church and was unveiled by Dr. 
Dorothea Pohlman, daughter of the 
beloved pastor who served this con- 
gregation from 1902 to 1934. The tablet 
bears the following inscription: 


“In Loving Memory 
AUGUST POHLMAN, M.D., D.D. 
After Medical Work in Africa He Became 
Temple’s First Pastor 
1902-1934 
Eloquent Preacher Sympathetic Pastor 
Faithful Friend 
His Life was Devoted to his Church 
and the Glory of God” 
* * * * 

The Rev. Hugh E. Yost was installed 
as pastor of Temple Lutheran Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 2. Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, delivered the 
charge to the pastor at the morning 
service and performed the act of in- 
stallation. Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, pro- 
fessor at Gettysburg Seminary, deliv- 
ered the charge to the congregation. 


FREE—Beautiful Purse Flash- 
light with each $3.00 order. 
(ONE 
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The Rev. Edwin J. Blenker is the 
new pastor of Zion Church, The Dalles, 
Ore. After considerable time spent in 
tracing a lost box car which contained 
their household goods, Mr. Blenker and 
his family are now at home in the par- 
sonage. 


The Rev. Adam Boerstler, pastor of 
Mt. Calvary Church, McKees Rocks, 
Pa., was elected president of the In- 
terdenominational Ministerium at their 
fall meeting. Dr. Boerstler is the first 
Lutheran pastor to hold this office. 

The members of Mt. Calvary Church, 
at a social gathering at which their 
pastor was the honored guest, presented 
him with a pulpit gown. This celebra- 
tion marked the completion of his grad- 
uate studies for the degree of Doctor 
of Theology. Dr. J. J. Myers, secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, was the chief 
speaker on this occasion. 


The Rev. John L. Cauble began his 
work as pastor of Trinity Church, 
Longview, Wash., October 24. The Rev. 
W. I. Eck supplied the congregation 
until the pastor arrived. 


The Rev. P. W. Eriksen, pastor of 
American Lutheran Church, Salem, 
Ore., resigned his work to accept a call 
to El Paso, Texas, and terminated his 
long pastoral relationship with the con- 
gregation September 28. The many 
fine words of greeting from civic or- 
ganizations and the general public, as 
well as an overflowing congregation 
when the farewell sermon was preached, 
attest the high regard and esteem in 
which Pastor Eriksen was held in 
Salem. 


Irwin W. Gernert, D.D., observed the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his min- 
istry October 26 in First Lutheran 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Gernert 
is gifted with the ability to organize 
congregations. While a student at 
Hamma Divinity School, he assisted in 
the organization of St. Mark’s, Spring- 
field, Ohio. Before finishing his the- 
ological course, he canvassed West- 
wood, Dayton, Ohio, organized the 
Westwood Lutheran Church, and be- 
came its first pastor May 1, 1916. He 
also organized St. Mark’s, Louisville, 
Ky., in 1920. In that year he accepted 
a call from First Church, Nashville. 
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Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
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During his pastorate the work has ex- 
panded, and a survey was made of East 
Nashville, which resulted in the or- 
ganization of Memorial Church. 

Dr. Gernert served as secretary of 
the old Indiana Synod and was active 
in the formation of the present Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod. He served this 
body as its second president and has 
been delegate to several conventions of 
the United Lutheran Church. Dr. 
Gernert takes an active part in the civic 
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life of Nashville. “He is recognized as 
a capable, aggressive, devoted pastor, 
leader, organizer, and administrator. 
His record is one of commendable 
achievements at strategic points,” said 
Dr. Tulloss when the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferred upon Dr. 
Gernert by Wittenberg College. 


The Rev. Robert E. Lee was installed 
September 24 as pastor of the Blacks- 
burg Parish of the Virginia Synod in 
Luther Memorial Church. Dr. Oscar 
F. Blackwelder of Washington, D. C., 
preached the installation sermon. Dr. 
J. Luther Sieber of Roanoke, Va., con- 
ducted the service. Pastor Lee was of- 
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We have an opening for a trained social 
worker to carry on district field work in the 
Family and Child Welfare field. 
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ficially installed by Dr. R. Homer An- 
derson, synodical superintendent, who 
also delivered the charge to the pastor. 


The Rev. Leo R. Nielsen, pastor of 
Zion Church, La Grande, Ore., is serv- 
ing as Army chaplain at Moffett Field, 
California, since October 7. 


Amonc the patients in Fort Bragg 
Hospital, North Carolina, since October 
10, was Chaplain Gomer Rees, the vic- 
tim of serious bruises which were re- 
ceived when he was catapulted from 
one of the new “blitz buggies.” 

Ten of these vehicles were on a test 
reconnaissance. The second, in which 
Chaplain Rees was riding, suddenly en- 
countered a deep rut, with the result 
that the chaplain was “catapulted 
through the air and somersaulted to a 
sudden stop twenty feet up the road.” 
It was reported that an X-ray examina- 
tion revealed no broken bones and that 
rapid and complete recovery is ex- 
pected. 


Dr. John W. Shuey recently began 
his fifteenth year as pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Kingsport, Tenn. In 
1927 he began his ministry in this city 
with eighteen members in a little chapel 
that could seat about fifty people. To- 
day the congregation owns a fine church 
and parsonage free of debt and num- 
bers 200 souls. 


OctToper 5 was an occasion for rejoic- 
ing at the home of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Smith, Sr., for on that date they ob- 
served their fifty-sixth wedding anni- 
versary. Their immediate family and 
the pastor, the Rev. John R. Strevig 
and his family, especially rejoice with 
them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith are active char- 
ter members of Calvary congregation, 
Baltimore, Md., and sixty-three years 
ago became confirmed members of the 
Lutheran Church. In 1895 they were 
among a group of forty-six members 
who founded the present congregation. 
They have lived to see that number 
grow to more than 900 confirmed mem- 
bers. They have been faithful, loyal, 
and staunch supporters of the congre- 
gation and of the Lutheran Church. 


The Rev. L. L. Swygert, pastor of the 
Lexington Parish, has been granted 
leave of absence from his congregation 
to serve as chaplain in the United 
States Army. Chaplain Swygert took 
charge of his new work September 29. 


The Rev. L. C. Weitzenkamp, pastor 
of Zion Church, Camas, Wash., has ac- 
cepted a call to field mission work un- 
der the direction of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions in the Mt. Davidson dis- 
trict of San Francisco, Calif. During 
this pastorate in Camas a new church 
and parsonage were erected. 

Mr. Weitzenkamp’s successor will be 
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the Rev. Werner Jessen, who recently 
resigned his work at Zion Church, 
Medford, Ore., to accept the call to 
Zion Church. He entered his new field 
of labor the middle of October. 


The Rev. Henry J. Whiting, assistant 
superintendent of the Baltimore Inner 
Mission Society for the past three 
years, has accepted a call as executive 
secretary of the Wisconsin Welfare 
Society, a statewide Lutheran welfare 
organization. He will take up his new 
responsibilities November 15. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. H. E. Driscoll 


Ida Florence Driscoll, daughter of Sylvanus 
and Amanda (Summers) Derr, was born Jan- 
uary 3, 1881, near Centerville, Ohio, and en- 
tered into life October 25, 1941, after an illness 
of four weeks, at her home near Springfield, 
Ohio. September 2, 1902, she was united in 
marriage to H. E. Driscoll. To this union, nine 
children were born, eight of whom survive her. 
Two of her sons are the Rev. Edward Driscoll, 
associate pastor of First Lutheran Church, 
Springfield, and the Rev. Carl Driscoll, pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Dayton. She was a sister 
of the late Rev. Edward Derr, Ph.D., who was 
a one time acting president of Carthage Col- 
ege. 

She had two great interests in life—her fam- 
ily and her God and His Church. To her fam- 
ily she gave all that a mother could. Her years 
might have been longer had she not loved her 
family so much in working and sacrificing for 
each one. 

Her other interest was her God and His 
Church. To Him she gave a life of devotion 
and service. Out of her own godly life and 
prayers she gave two sons to the gospel min- 
istry, and led all the other members of her 
family into some channel of service in the 
church. 

She was a charter member of St. Paul’s 
Church. To it she and her husband gave the 
land on which the church was built and gave 
generously through the years for its support. 

Services were conducted in the church Octo- 
ber 28 with the former pastor, the Rev. Harold 
Albert, officiating. Interment was made in Vale 
ety, “Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord.” 


J. C. Kunzmann, D.D. 


“Today we are made aware of the fact that a 
prince and mighty man is fallen among us.” 
Thus began the Rev. J. L. Sawyer, president of 
the Pacific Synod, in his message at the funeral 
service of the late Dr. Jacob Christopher 
Kunzmann. 

The nearly eighty-nine years of his life, from 
December 31, 1852, when he saw the light of 
day in Bauschlott, Baden, Germany, until Octo- 
ber 31, 1941, when 
he saw the New 
Light of the 
Greater Day, were 
filled with service 
to his Lord and 
Master, the ma- 
ture convictions of 
a man of courage, 
the courageous 
carrying out of his 
ideals. Thus lived 
Dr. Kunzmann for 
Christ. 

Only eight years 
of age when his 
parents emigrated 
to America and 
settled in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Jacob 
Kunzmann secured 
practically all his 
academic _educa- 
tion and life expe- 
riences in the land 
of his parents’ 
choice—and his. He graduated from Thiel Col- 
lege in 1875, and received the Master of Arts 
degree from that institution in 1878. The latter 
year marks his graduation from the Philadel- 
phia Theological Seminary. In 1900, Bethany 
College, Lindsborg, Kansas, bestowed upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of cog her 

Following his ordination to the gospel min- 
istry in 1878, he served three parishes—Kittan- 
ning, Pa., which became self-sustaining the first 
year; Greensburg, Pa., where a large and beau- 
tiful Gothic church was erected during his pas- 
torate; and Grace Church, Pittsburgh, where 
church and parsonage were erected. He also 


J. C. Kunzmann, D.D. 
(His latest picture) 


— 


November 19, 1941 


reorganized and built the church at Harold’s, 
Pennsylvania. 

While in the last pastorate, Dr. Kunzmann 
served as president of the Pittsburgh Synod, 
1895 to 1898. For ten years also he was pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees of Thiel College. 

From the pastorate, he was called to become 
superintendent of English Missions for the Gen- 
eral Council, which post he held from 1899 to 
1918. His work here is marked by a closer re- 
lationship between home mission pastors and 
the Board, through personal visitation of the 
missions and more frequent reports. He achieved 
the monthly payment of salaries instead of 
quarterly, published The Home Missionary, first 
as a quarterly, then as a monthly. He insisted 
that specialists, men of known missionary en- 
thusiasm and ability, should be used in de- 
velopment of new fields and assistance of mis- 
sions in their formative years, thus inaugurat- 
ing the field missionary system. When the 
merger was consummated in 1918, Dr. Kunz- 
mann became the Western District Superinten- 
dent of Home Missions for the United Lutheran 
Church, until the following year. 

Perhaps 1919 marked one of the high points 
in his life, when Dr. Kunzmann was called to 
the presidency of the Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary at Seattle, Wash.; for the remaining 
twenty-two years of his life were given to pur- 
suit of his primary objective, the training of a 
native ministry for the West Coast. To this he 
applied all his boundless energy and enthu- 
siasm. Time after time he called the attention 
of the Church at large to the vast area left 
without the stimulus of a proximate seminary, 
and the great opportunities on the Pacific Coast, 
particularly the Pacific Northwest, for the Lu- 
theran Church. Only those who were close to 
him know the heartbreak that he experienced 
when his dreams were not fulfilled. His last 
words to his pastor—and nearly the last words 
he uttered consciously—were, “I think the sem- 
inary can be saved.” 

Nor was his interest here alone. For long 
before, he had been instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the seminary at Waterloo, Canada. 
Dr. Kunzmann was not provincial in his out- 
look; he saw the needs of the church, wherever 
they were, and lent his support to any agency 
which would supply them. 

But Jacob Christopher Kunzmann was a man 
of versatile interests. It was not only in the 
extension of the church through the agency of 
home missions, not only in the building of the 
church through the agency of a native trained 
ministry, but his breadth of vision made him 
an influential leader in other forward move- 
ments of the church. The unification of church 
papers into one English periodical of today re- 
ceived a great impetus from his efforts. His 
interests in Christian education led him to the 
leadership of a campaign to raise $100,000 for 
Thiel College, and in addition $30,000 of real 
estate. His observance of the many Lutheran 
students in non-Lutheran institutions led him 
to press the calling of student pastors, which 
was first accomplished at Madison, Wis., in 1903. 
His interest in unfortunate children who had 
come under jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court, 
led to the establishment of the Tabor Home for 
Children in Doylestown, Pa. 

But a survey of the life and labors of this 
“prince and mighty man” would not be com- 
plete without reference to his literary labors. 
Chief and foremost is his lifetime study of the 
Biblical apocalyptic literature, centering in the 
Book of Revelation, which Dr. Kunzmann con- 
sidered to be the key to a thorough understand- 
ing of the whole Bible. The latter years of his 
life were spent in lecturing on this subject, 
voluminous correspondence, incessant reading 
of other commentators, and the preparation of 
his own manuscript, which is now ready for 
the press. During his last illness, he could 
hardly be restrained from leaving his bed to go 
to his desk to “make some revisions in the last 
chapter’’ of this monumental work. 

But other writings, too, came from his hand 
—‘Lutherans in America,” a study of the pos- 
sibilities of our Church in this great land; 
“America and World Evangelization,” a discus- 
sion of the pace of leadership our nation must 
occupy in bringing Christ to all men; ‘The 
Power of Pentecost,” “The Three Trinities,” 
“Knowing About God and Knowing God,” are 
books completed that he also desired to publish 
had funds permitted. 

Jacob Kunzmann was married June 20, 1878, 
to Anna Christina Mathay. To this union, six 
children were born, of whom only one—the 
Rev. Paul Kunzman of Vancouver, Wash.—sur- 
vives him. This marriage was dissolved by the 
death of Mrs. Kunzmann March 17, 1937. 

May 1, 1938, he was married to Ella Margareta 
Schmidt, who now survives him. 

Reformation Day, 1941, marks the day of the 
passing of this leader in the Church of the Con- 
servative Reformation. The last rites were held 
in University Lutheran Church of Seattle, of 
which he was a member, and burial took place 
in the Pacific Lutheran Cemete of Seattle, 
November 4. Said the Rev. K. K. Olafson at 

service: “He planned for the whole Lu- 
theran Church of the future. His interest and 
concern could not be confined to any one divi- 
sion. He was ecumenical in his attitude. Thor- 
cand familiar with the best that other 
churches had to offer, he did not confuse faith- 
fulness to conviction with narrowness. He had 
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a deep and abiding interest in the social ap- 
plication of the gospel, and was a part of an 
advance guard in those matters within our 
Church. The Lutheran Church on the Pacific 
Coast was very close to his heart. . . He stirred 
the waters of unconcern and weary leaving of 
things as they are wherever he appeared. His 
spirit and influence will live after him and stir 
men to greater vision and more sanctified unity. 
Even his unrealized dreams will be a force 
under God to spur on his Church.” 

The Rev. L. H. Steinhoff read the service at 
the church and the Committal Service at the 
grave. L. H. Steinhoff. 
November 6, 1941. 


Mrs. Minnie Feller Weaver 


entered into rest September 12 after a serious 
illness of several months. 

The funeral service was held at St. John’s 
Church, Manorton, N. Y. The Rev. J. Earl Reed, 
pastor, conducted the service, and the Rev. 
Reginald W. Deitz of Suffern preached the 
sermon. 

Her husband, the Rev. John Weaver, died in 
1937. He had found it necessary to retire from 
the active ministry some years previous to this 
time on account of declining health. After re- 
siding on a farm near Elizaville, N. Y., for 
some years, they moved to the home of their 
son at Mahwah, N. J. 

Pastor and Mrs. Weaver were held in high 
esteem by many friends in this vicinity. De- 
voted friends from parishes served by them 
attended the funeral of Mrs. Weaver September 
15. She was a faithful teacher and a devoted 
worker in the Church. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Auman, Russell F., from Lewistown, Pa., to 64 
Sprague Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Baldwin, James R., from Box 33, Franklin, 
Ohio, to 220 S. Front St., Franklin, Ohio. 

Benethum, Mark E., from Cunningham Apts., 
Hightstown, N. J., 4221 Devereaux St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOUNDED 


Bergstresser, H. C., from 66 N. Laurel St., 
ees hae Pa., to 120 N. Church St., Hazle- 
on, Pa. 


Brenneman, Marshall E., from 230 E. Main St., 
Mechanicaburg, Pa., to 110 S. Pitt St., Carlisle, 


a. 

Detmer, Edwin J., from 647 E. Florida St., 
Evansville, Ind., to 1407 Chesterfield, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Dichsen, Herbert D., from 3322 S. 32d Ave., 
sara! Nebr., to 35 Forest St., Hartford, 
onn. 

Early, John W., from 1123 W. Chester Pike, 
Manoa, Upper Darby, 


Pa., to Post Head- 

quarters, Pine Camp, N. Y. 

Fisher, W. K., from R. F. D. 2, Boyertown, Pa., 
to 937 N. Front St., Reading, Pa. 

Henry, Paul J., from 167 E. Main St., Ephrata, 
Pa., to The Lutheran Home, Topton, Pa. 

Hine, D.D., C. C., from Shoe Store, Winston- 
stg a N. C., to 178 Bennett Ave., New York, 


NLGY. 

Jeffcoat, Luther H., from R. F. D. 3, Elloree, 
S. C., to P. O. Box 101, Elloree, S. C. 

Keiter, Ph.D., Herman S., from 69 Ford Ave., 
ee N. Y., to 170 West St., Oneonta, 
Noa Y 

Koehler, George R., from 917 Main St., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., to 511 Raymond St., Hyde Villa, 
Reading, Pa. 

Krug, H. V., from Gould Hall, E. Northfield, 
Mass., to 214 E. Randall St., Baltimore, Md. 
Lehmann, S.T.D., H., from 260 Inkster Ave., 
Winnipeg, Man., Can., to 554 College Ave., 

Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


Pichaske, Donald R., from 274 Mulberry St., 
Buffalo, N. Y., to 30 E. Gowen Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rhoads, Luke H., from 2510 Grandview Ave., 


Altoona, Pa., to 5510 Grandview Ave., Altoona, 


Pa. 

Schaeffer, D.D., W. C., from Mountain Home, 
N. C., to 18 S. 14th St., Allentown, Pa. 

Tranberg, C. P., from Harvel, Ill., to Box 103, 
Harvel, Ill. 

Wenner, W. E., from 114 Albright Ave., Allen- 
town, Pa., to R. F. D. 1, Wescosville, Pa. 

Wolf, Richard C., from 111 Market St., Blooms- 
burg, Pa. to Yale Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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